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Norice.—With this week’s “SprcTator” is issued, gratis, a 
LrTerRaky SuPPLEMENT. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


— 
UMOURS of the approaching downfall of the Government 
have been very persistent this week,—and very baseless. 
‘Of course the necessary withdrawal of their licensing proposals 
has not strengthened them, and it cannot be denied that when 
the Session closes there will be much more hope in the Glad- 
stonian camp, and much more anxiety in the Ministerial, than 
there was when it began; but there is absolutely no justifica- 
tion at all for despondency. On Ireland the Parliamentary 
majority is as thoroughly united as ever, and it is not at all 
unlikely that, after the contest at Barrow-in-Furness has been 
fought out next Wednesday, the Unionists will be all the 
stronger for Mr. Caine’s resignation. The talk of reconstruc- 
tion is certainly premature, and, we hope and believe, quite 
misleading. It is a great thing to have Lord Hartington 
in reserve if the Salisbury Ministry should do anything 
that discredits it with the mass of English electors; 
but as yet certainly it has not done so. And it would 
obviously be a serious blunder to fight the great pitched 
battle of the General Election under any flag which did 
not fully enlist Conservative enthusiasm in the cause. 
The most real danger of the moment is the possible 
dropping of the Irish Land-Purchase Bill for this Session, 
instead of carrying it over, by an alteration of the Standing 
Orders, to next Session. That, as we have contended in another 
column, would be a fatal mistake,—more, indeed, as a sign of 
diffidence and an omen of weak purpose, than for any loss of 
time it would involve. Probably the debate on the new 
Standing Order would consume almost as many nights as the 
Trish Land-Purchase Bill has already received. 








The French are not pleased with the Anglo-German agree- 
ment, nominally because the cession of Heligoland makes 
Germany stronger in her own seas, really because it reveals a 
friendship between England and Germany which renders in- 
trigue in Egypt quite useless. The Republicans say that 
no sole Protectorate of Zanzibar can exist without their con- 
sent, as the independence of the State is protected by treaty ; 
but M. Ribot declines to discuss the matter, as it is under 
negotiation. He only wants, it is believed, a solatium, pro- 
bably a reduction of the period during which Great Britain 
is entitled to the benefit of “the most-favoured nation” 
clause in Tunis. The Ministry wish to make Tunis finan- 
cially a Colony, with a protective tariff. France has 
no interests in East Africa, except, indeed, the sale of pro- 
tection papers to slavers, and cannot, therefore, make of 








protecting the slave-trade, using Holland as a cat’s-paw. That 
little Power, which has no possessions in Africa, has certain 
treaty rights over tariffs in the Congo State, and has just 
used them to forbid the imposition of a small duty intended 
to supply means for the suppression of the Congo slave- 
raiders. That is an inexplicable annoyance to all Europe, but 
France does not desire the Congo State to prosper. If King 
Leopold, who is by European decree its Sovereign, is com- 
pelled to sell his rights, France has a right by treaty to the 
pre-emption. She may intend to exercise it, though, be it 
remarked, the peasant voters have to be heard from first 
about their conscript sons. They would as soon hear of the 
acquisition of a good broad bit in the infernal regions. 


The Government has officially acknowledged the existence of 
cholera in Spain. It was stated in the beginning of the week that 
the outburst in Valencia was declining ; but it is now known that 
it has not disappeared, and that of 196 seizures, 113 proved fatal, 
alargeaverage. Great internal precautions are taken in Spain, 
and the French Government is watching the fourteen passes 
as if for an invasion, all passengers being arrested, medically 
examined, and, if suspicious symptoms are found, placed in 
quarantine. Nevertheless, according to the latest reports, an 
epidemic resembling cholera has broken out at Auray in 
Brittany, and other towns in Western France. The quaran- 
tine precautions are, of course, quite useless, and in the only 
precaution of much value, the supply of drinking-water from 
sources unfailingly pure, France is still far behind its own 
scientific standard. The disease, if it is cholera, is now very 
near England, and it may be worth while to recollect that the 
most useful of all precautions is to drink only water which has 
been boiled, and that no drug has ever been found greatly 
useful, except opium. 


Mr. Monro has not been invited to withdraw his resigna- 
tion, and Sir Edward Bradford, an Indian soldier of great 
experience and success in civil administration, has been 
appointed to his place. The whole dispute was on Friday 
week brought before Parliament by Sir W. Harcourt, in 
a speech which, though studiously moderate, represented 
Mr. Matthews as the origin of all the difficulties in the 
Police. Sir W. Harcourt charged the Home Secretary with 
proposing Mr. Ruggles-Brise, an able man, but unacquainted 
with police work, for the Assistant-Commissionership; with 
want of consideration for the Force as regards their pensions ; 
and with allowing needless friction to-arise in his relations 
with Mr. Monro. Mr. Matthews’s reply rather surprised the 
House,—it was so very complete. He showed that Mr. Ruggles- 
Brise, as private secretary to successive Home Secretaries, 
had for seven years been accustomed to understand the policy 
of the Home Office in managing the Police; that Mr. Monro 
would not have resigned on his account ; and that the appoint- 
ment was only given up because Mr. Monro’s resignation made 
the selection of an assistant with actual experience indis- 
pensable. As to the pensions, Mr. Matthews had drawn his 
Bill on the lines of the Bills drawn by his predecessors; and 
his real difference with Mr. Monro arose from the latter 
demanding too high a rate of pension for the Force after 
twenty-five years’ service. He asked for them more than Par- 
liament would grant. Finally, he had always consulted Mr. 
Monro, who was his own selection, he had deeply regretted his 
resignation, and he “emphatically disclaimed” attributing 
any blame to that gentleman’s conduct. He was rather too 
strong-willed for his position, and that was all. The explana- 
tion obviously satisfied the House, and no division was taken. 


On Monday, Mr. Caine, who has posed throughout the 
discussion of the licensing question as the heroic protagonist 
of the Temperance party, asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
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whether the Government proposed to proceed with the Local | 


Taxation Bill, which he was so strenuously opposing ; to which 
Mr. W. H. Smith replied that they had given up the hope of 
carrying the whole Bill, and would abandon the clauses 
enabling the County Councils to purchase licences, but that, 
having allocated the new spirit-duties for the extinction of 
licences in England, they proposed to carry the corresponding 
clauses for Ireland and Scotland, and then to ask the House 
to assent to a new clause authorising the ear-marking and 
accumulation of the sums so provided until Parliament should 
have time to deal with the whole question. 


Upon receiving this reply, the extreme Temperance party 
held a meeting under the presidency of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
and came to the conclusion that this suggestion placed them 
in a worse rather than in a better position for the resistance 
they wished to give to the policy of the Government. With 
large sums ear-marked and accumulating for the extinction 
of licences, the action of the Licensing Magistrates would be 
paralysed so far as they had been disposed to extinguish 
licences in the public interest without compensation, and the 
consequence was that the measure ought to receive a resistance 
as uncompromising as ever. And on Tuesday night the 
Speaker himself intimated that there would be a considerable 
constitutional difficulty in ear-marking for a given purpose 
sums of money which were not at present to be appropriated ; 
so that this middle course also had to be abandoned. 


Mr. Caine himself applied on the spot for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, in order that he might vacate his seat for 
Barrow-in-Furness and test the feeling of his constituents 
by asking for re-election, which he evidently hoped would 
elicit an outburst of enthusiasm for the magnanimous con- 
duct of the great leader of the extreme Temperance party. 
In his election address and the speeches he has since made, 
Mr. Caine assumed the attitude of a politician who regards 
the Irish Question as a very trivial and secondary question 
indeed. He vituperated the Government in no measured 
terms, and now declares that he is so sick of separating him- 
self from the Liberal Party, that he will ally himself with the 
Tories no longer even in relation to their campaign against 
Home-rule. If Mr. Gladstone’s next measure does not satisfy 
him,—and apparently he will be satisfied with very trifling 
concessions indeed,—he will retire from public life for a time 
rather than oppose him. In other words, Mr. Caine is one of 
those politicians who cannot take in the importance of great 
issues, because his mind is full of the importance of petty 
issues. He will let England go to the wall in his wrath with 
the publicans, like a strategist who, in his irritation at a 
mosquito-bite, should throw away the opportunity of winning 
a great battle against a deadly foe. 


Whether Mr. Caine will be returned again for Barrow-in- 
Furness, is important only because it will show how far 
English electors resent this kind of political pettiness. Per- 
haps the best result of all would be a very emphatic rejection 
of Mr. Caine, and the next best an extremely low poll, showing 
that the electors attach very little significance to the whole 
matter. But the latter event is very unlikely. Mr. Caine has 
been perfectly honest, and in his own way earnest too; but it 
is a question what earnestness means when you get down to so 
feeble a sense of political proportion as his, Could one call 
a man earnest exactly, whose whole soul expressed itself in an 
enthusiastic devotion to coffee-taverns and penny-readings, 
and benevolent devices for keeping people out of harm’s way ? 


The Conservative candidate at Barrow, Mr. Wainwright, 
is a very strong one, who in 1885, though unsuccessful, polled 
a splendid poll at Burnley, but who did not contest the seat 
in 1886, when Mr. Peter Rylands came forward as a Unionist 
candidate. Mr. Wainwright will receive not only the hearty 
support of the Conservatives, but the full confidence of the 
Liberal Unionists, as Lord Hartington has himself declared 
in his favour. As yet, the Gladstonians are supporting Mr. 
Duncan against Mr. Caine, though Mr. Gladstone inclined to 
dissuade his followers from opposing so successful a marplot 
as Mr. Caine. Whether in the end Mr. Duncan will withdraw 
or not, is as yet doubtful. He is evidently not at all inclined 
to do so, but pressure may be put upon him to play into Mr. 
Caine’s hands. But whether Mr, Duncan withdraws or not, 
we hope that Mr. Wainwright will carry the seat. 








a 

Lord Morris (better known to most of us as Sir Michage} 
Morris, the ex-Lord Chief Justice of Ireland) made a liye] 
speech at the Cecil Club on Wednesday, on the best wed 
promoting Constitutionalism in a demoeratic assembly like 
the House of Commons, an assembly which is passing onwards 
into democracy “by leaps and bounds.” The first point, he 
said, was to secure that the leaders should be well-instructeg 
statesmen and not mere opportunists; but even the well. 
instructed statesmen must know what popular opinion was, 
what the “man in the street” thought; for if they did not, 
they would make for themselves superfiuous difficulties which 
they might otherwise avoid. Lord Melbourne was once foung 
talking to a fool at the Reform Club, and was reproached with 
having done so, and replied: “I am often in the habit of 
speaking to sensible people, and now I want to know what the 
fools think.” Evidently Lord Morris holds that our best con. 
stitutional statesmen do not sufficiently acquaint themselves 
as to what the fools think, and so do not always know how 
best to avoid a considerable loss of energy in surmounting 
difficulties which, in a society full of sagacious people, would 
not have been difficulties at all. We have little doubt that 
that is so; but what a horror it adds to political life, to have 
to consider not only how to make your policy sagacious, but 
also how to make it not unnecessarily irritating to fools! 


Archbishop Walsh is becoming conscious that his relation 
to the Irish people is more political than religious. In a 
letter to the Freeman’s Journal, dated on Thursday week 
(June 19th), he calls attention to the critical division on the 
Ascot Cup day, in which the Government obtained their 
narrow majority of four, and says that a number of Irish 
representatives were absent from their posts, and that by their 
absence “ they saved the Government from a crushing defeat,” 
He adds that there was no excuse for their absence, since it 
was well known that a critical division might take place; and 
he concludes: “ For my part, I feel bound to lose not a 
moment in stating that if a satisfactory explanation be not 
forthcoming for what has occurred,—I do not care who the 
absentees may be,—I shall find it hard to place any further 
trust in the action of the present Irish Parliamentary party.” 
Archbishops are not often so frank in acknowledging their 
political character. If Dr. Walsh had been Mr. Parnell’s 
Whip, he could hardly have announced himself more un- 
disguisedly as a political instrument. 


Reports are current, not uncommon at this season, of the 
reopening of the Eastern Question. The Bulgarian Note 
mentioned last week, demanding of the Sultan recognition for 
Prince Ferdinand, has been followed by a Note from the 
Russian Ambassador at Constantinople requiring payment of 
the arrears of indemnity, and ending with a threat that the 
Government, if the debt were not discharged, would take 
measures of its own. A squadron is even said to be getting 
ready in the Black Sea for a descent upon some Turkish port. 
The Servian Government is also excited, expecting some revo- 
lutionary movement from the presence of King Milan in Bel- 
grade; and the Macedonian Bulgars are complaining about their 
Exarchs, Archimandrites, and other ecclesiastical dignitaries, 
in a way which sometimes portends insurrection. There is 
not much in it all, we fancy, beyond a possibility that M. 
Stambouloff, irritated by the unsettled condition of the Prin- 
cipality, may proclaim Prince Ferdinand King of an inde- 
pendent Bulgaria. The great armies will not move without 
their Sovereigns’ orders, and the Sovereigns will not decide on 
anything until their meetings are over. They will try to 
discover a modus vivendi, and as there are plenty of weak 
States to plunder, they may discover one. 


Prince Bismarck has evidently received some hint from the 
Court not to talk so much to interviewers, and is furiously 
angry thereat. On Sunday, a deputation from Berlin pre- 
sented him with an address from 30,000 citizens, and he 
addressed them in reply, saying that he had lived forty years 
in their city and would gladly have lived longer, but that he 
had been obliged to depart, chiefly because his colleagues were 
no longer in unity with him. He felt a little like Prince 
Metternich, whom he did not wish to imitate, but who said, 
when dismissed, that he had descended from the stage to the 
pit. A man with a pit ticket was surely entitled to criticise, 
though not, perhaps, with a shrill whistle. A man out of 
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ene en 
rived of his intellect ; and as he possessed his 

office ocean gy OO he would not submit to dictation. 
old cosas duty to be free with his opinion, and he could not 
> dumb dog. He had done nothing beyond supporting the 
be a Jicy, and people ought to be grateful to him, instead of 
Se Pie talking to Russian interviewers. ‘To expect me at 
pry of day to become a farmer, and nothing more,—is it 
aio ep” The effect of the speech to British ears is an 
undignified querulousness ; but we have endeavoured to show 
Jsewhere that Prince Bismarck resents the pressure put upon 
be m to be silent, and is displaying very much his accustomed 
nature. He still thinks, not unnaturally after his career, that 
his words have the weight of acts. It is wonderful, considering 
his recent position, how little importance the world attaches 
to them, now that the reader need not listen for the tread of 


armies marching in their support. 





The new Brazilian Constitution was proclaimed by decree 
on June 22nd, and will apparently be ratified by the Repre- 
sentatives, but not submitted to the people. In the main, it 
resembles the Constitution of the United States; but the 
President is elected by Congress, and holds office for six years. 
The Ministers are made responsible to him alone, and Congress 
has no authority to dismiss. That body has, in fact, only 
legislative power, and, we suppose, the control of the purse; 
but it is invested with some vague right, called in the telegram 
the “moderating” power. We presume this to mean that, 
while the States have a large measure of independence, Congress 
can, in extreme circumstances, compel them to keep within 
the limits of the Constitution, secession being thus formally 
declared to be illegal. The telegram is wretchedly drawn, and 
no explanatory details have arrived; but in a country like 
Brazil, a President with the legal powers of the American 
President, and the great influence of the central Government 
on elections, will be very like a military Dictator. The new 
Constitution will be in operation in November, and the first 
efforts of Congress must be directed to the financial problem, 
upon which “the States” and “the Republic” may be found 
to hold very different opinions. Three of the former at least, 
it is said, cannot pay their own expenses, a cardinal condition 
of any Federal system. 


The Silver question in the United States is not yet settled, 
but it approaches settlement. The Senate passed the Silver 
Bill, with amendments looking to free coinage ; but the House 
of Representatives threw out these, and a conference between 
the Houses must now arrange a compromise. As President 
Harrison is unalterably opposed to free coinage, it is believed 
that the plan adopted will be to purchase £900,000 of silver a 
month, and issue certificates redeemable either in gold or 
silver, at the Treasury’s option. That will not content the 
silver men, who see clearly that American silver cannot be 
distinguished from imported silver; but they will accept the 
Bill, and try another agitation later on. The President, it is 
known, will sign this Bill, which at worst, he thinks, can only 
involve a certain loss of money. The Western Members, it is 
believed, dare not go home without a Silver Law of some kind, 
or the whole question would be hung up again, the silver men, 
who are much disappointed, hoping that the constituencies 
will ultimately compel the experiment of free coinage. 


The depth of the military alarm felt on the Continent may 
be gauged by the German vote of Thursday on the new Mili- 
tary Bill. That the Austro-Hungarian Delegations should 
vote General von Bauer’s supplies, is not surprising, for they 
are a picked body, and on military questions really guided by 
the Imperial Government; but the Liberals in the German 
Reichstag promised resistance, and were backed by all the 
economists in the Empire, who say plainly they do not see 
where the money is to come from. For all that, the second 
reading of the Bill adding 54,000 men to the number in barracks 
—18,000 men annually, who remain three years—and 420 guns 
was carried by 211 to 128 votes. No party really liked it, even 
the Conservatives dreading the taxation, while the Centre was 
furiously discontented; but none but the Radicals dare face 
the responsibility of leaving the country insufficiently armed, 
or rather, for this is the truth, insufficiently prepared for 
instantaneous mobilisation. It is an invasion without warning 
that is expected, not a mere declaration of war. It is an 





extraordinary situation to arise in an era of philanthropic 
talk and honest effort to improve the position of the masses ; 
but it has arisen, and may continue. Popular opinion is 
omnipotent for any purpose except that of guarding the 
popular throat. For that, by universal consent, something 
more scientific is required. 


There must be a good many innocents left in the City, 
which is not the place where they are expected to form a 
crowd. The shareholders in Allsopp’s Brewery are discon- 
tented with their profits, and assert that, when the great 
business was sold by the Allsopp family, it was over-valued in 
an unjustifiable manner. Their own committee of investiga- 
tion, however, examined the transaction, and reported that, 
though the shares had perhaps been unwisely allotted—that 
is, without sufficient favour to large possible customers—the 
sale of the concern had been effected with all regularity and 
honesty. Nevertheless, the shareholders resolved on Thursday, 
by an immense majority of those present at the meeting, that 
the sellers should be invited to decline dividends until the 
buyers had received 5 per cent.! We have not entered into 
the merits of the quarrel, but surely a more absurd proposition 
than that was never heard of. If the dividends had reached 
100 per cent., the shareholders would have given Lord Hindlip 
and his kinsmen nothing, and they can have no moral right 
to demand what they would not have conceded. Suppose they 
had bought Consols, and Consols had fallen, would they have 
had right of action against the sellers? Of course, if there 
was misrepresentation in the sale, their right is perfect; but 
that is exactly what they have failed to prove. The plain 
truth of the matter is, that they all purchased gladly during 
the mania for breweries produced by the Guinness success, 
and must just put up with the consequences of being over- 
sanguine. It is not our business to warn speculators, but if 
Mr. Caine is elected at Barrow, small investors will be safer 
out of breweries. 








In the discussion on the Hares Preservation Bill, which 
took place on Wednesday in the House of Commons, Sir 
William Harcourt posed as the representative of the small 
occupier against a Bill which would, he said, practically repeal 
the Ground Game Bill of 1880; but he was so much astray in 
his facts, and was contradicted from so many quarters as to 
the wishes of the small occupiers, that for once even his self- 
confidence was hardly equal to the occasion. Sir H. Selwin- 
Ibbetson, Mr. Gurdon, and Sir J. Kennaway, all asked for a 
close-time for hares on behalf of the small occupiers whom Sir 
W. Harcourt professed to represent, and the Closure was ulti- 
mately carried against him by a majority of 130 (231 to 101), 
and the amendment for which Sir W. Hareourt argued defeated 
by a majority of 109 (239 to 130). Sir W. Harcourt’s bumptious- 
ness on subjects with which he has no familiarity is greater 
than is becoming even to an almost professional debater. 


On Tuesday, a very successful performance of the Antigone 
of Sophocles was given at Bradfield College, near Reading. 
For the first time since the overthrow of the ancient world, a 
Greek play was produced under much the same physical con- 
ditions as prevailed at Athens. An accurate copy of an 
ancient theatre had been constructed out of a disused chalk-pit, 
the spectators sitting on broad, low steps, which rose tier above 
tier of semi-circle from the level of the orchestra. The blue 
sky of a perfect June day overhead, the scent of the incense 
burning on the altar round which the Senators chaunt in 
rhythmic cadence the strophes and antistrophes of the chorus, 
and the stately pageant of the stage beyond, combined to pro- 
duce an impression which few of their audience are likely to for- 
get. The effect of the voices in the open air was excellent, the 
boys having been trained to make every word heard, and the 
occasional half-interruptions from a bird singing in the leafy 
borders of the rural play-house only increasing the charm of 
the whole performance. The acting throughout was re- 
markably good, and very unmodern,—the players wisely 
refraining from any attempt to copy the mannerisms of Mr. 
Irving and Miss Terry. The dresses and the stage arrange- 
ments generally left nothing to be desired. 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (2%) were on Friday 963 to 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PROSPECTS OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


HAT the Government miscalculated the amount of diffi- 
culty that there would be in dealing with the licensing 
question, there is now no doubt. It seems to us to have 
been a mistake very much of the same kind as that made 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1878, in dealing with the 
Catholic University question. In both cases the proposals 
made were perfectly reasonable. In both cases there were 
formidable antagonists to be reckoned with, who were very 
little disposed to acquiesce in any solution, and who rather 
ig tara the grievance to the removal of their grievance. 
n both cases there was far more chance of making foes 
than friends. The only difference is, that in the former 
case the Government were actually defeated and had to 
resign, though they ultimately resumed a short lease of 
very much diminished power, while in the latter case they 
have not been defeated, nor, except in the case of the snatch- 
vote, been near defeat, and have only been obliged to with- 
draw the most unpopular part of their Bill because time 
would have failed them to pass it against the violently 
obstructive policy of the Opposition. When it became 
known on Tuesday night that the Speaker thought there 
was no constitutional precedent for ear-marking the sums 
intended for the extinguishing of licences till after 
mature deliberation on the best means of securing that 
end, the Government were certainly well advised in 
dropping that part of their proposal indefinitely, and we 
feel sure that it will be a considerable time before they 
or any other Government will burn their fingers with 
this most delicate and explosive subject. It appears to be 
one of those subjects,—and there are a few such very well 
marked out,—on which, the more they are discussed, the 
less reasonable becomes the attitude of the foe, simply 
because the more mere prejudice, as distinguished from 
sober judgment, is evoked. It was a pity to meddle with 
a matter on which so many Mr. Caines go off like trains 
of gunpowder at every vibration of the atmosphere. But 
as it was meddled with, and the Speaker’s judgment 
puts an end to all hope of delaying the appropriation 
of the sums intended for the redemption of licences 
till the subject has been more maturely considered, it was 
obviously wise to take any step which would put an end 
to the obstruction altogether. 

But there is no denying that the failure has weakened 
the Government, and that it has given rise to all these 
premature rumours of reconstruction of which we hear so 
much. We venture to think that no remedy could be 
conceived less appropriate to the circumstances of the case. 
Only one kind of reconstruction is even suggested : the 
reconstruction that would put Lord Hartington at the head 
of the Government, and give important places in it to 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Henry James. Now, we see the 
greatest possible difficulty in such a reconstruction at the 
present time, especially when we all know that the Con- 
servatives and Liberal Unionists in the House of Com- 
mons have declined to attend a common meeting, on 
the express ground that it is so necessary to the success 
of the Unionist Administration that the Liberal Unionists 
should still hold aloof from the Conservative camp, 
and keep their distinctive principles before the country. 
How is that to be managed consistently with a fusionist 
Government? And how are the recalcitrant Conservatives 
to be put into good-humour by a change of Government 
which would present them,—a party of far greater mass 
than the Liberal Unionists,—as a mere subsidiary force 
to be disposed of by the will and judgment of Lord 
Hartington? The real difficulties of the last month 
or two have certainly arisen quite as much or more from 
the discontents of the Tories as from the scruples and 
alienation of Liberal Unionists. Mr. Caine and Mr. 
Biddulph, and one or two others, have made themselves 
actively unpleasant in the Liberal Unionist group; but 
there was a far greater mass of active opposition among 
the pure Conservatives at the Carlton Club meeting, 
than there has ever been among Liberal Unionists. We 


venture to predict that that active opposition would be 
vastly increased and inflamed by any reconstruction which 
would call on the great Conservative Party to follow tamely 
in the wake of a few Liberal Unionists. And yet who 
that knows Mr. Chamberlain,—the very core of the | measure next Session. 





| 
Liberal Unionist Party,—can doubt for a moment, that h, 
would feel humiliated by accepting a nominal leadershi, 
in a Government in which his own well-known conviction, 
were to find no adequate expression? We believe that the 
only possible result of such a reconstruction as the Times 
has suggested during the present year would be that the 
difficulties of hearty co-operation between the Conserya. 
tives and Liberal Unionists would be immensely increageg 
The Liberal Unionists would naturally demand a very 
much more advanced policy for a Government in whic 
they were the ‘ekirlediead leaders, than they do now 
The Conservatives would naturally feel even less enthu. 
siasm in supporting such a Government, than the 
do in mipprene the Government of their own chie 
We should have a great display of mortified feeling on 
both sides,—on the side of the Liberal Unionists, becauge 
they would feel sore if they had to take responsibility 
for a policy which was not really their own; on the side 
of the Conservatives, because they would feel sore at 
seeing the Conservative policy of their own leader 
snatched out of his hands and placed in the hands 
of others to whom it was not exactly appropriate. The 
moment is one in which nobody supposes that a very 
much more Liberal policy than pe | Salisbury’s could 
be proposed with any chance of success. Yet, if go 
why displace Lord Salisbury, and commit the Govern. 
ment to hands supposed at least to be less patient of 
tradition and more eager for an active policy than his? 
We may be quite sure that Lord Hartington would not 
take office without Mr. Chamberlain. And we may be 
equally sure that Mr. Chamberlain would not willingly 
take office without some endeavour to take up zealously 
a progressive policy from which large numbers of Conser- 
vatives would shrink. Nor would the change be at all the 
more politic even if Mr. Chamberlain were for a time 
willing to aap his own characteristic policy, and to become 
a mere Liberal-Conservative. In that case, the rank and 
file of the Conservatives would inquire what reason could 
be given for confiding a Conservative policy to a con- 
spicuously Liberal guardianship ; and it would not be easy 
to assign a reason. 


But there is a further difficulty in the proposal, and to 
us it seems a very important one. We have seen this 
Session how many are the pitfalls which beset every 
Government, and how exceedingly easy it is for a Govern- 
ment of excellent sense and the soberest intentions to fall 
into trouble without any serious fault on its own part. 
Now, that is a very strong reason for not using up our 
last resources, while there is still one Session before us. 
which must be full of hard fighting, and may well be 
marked by some catastrophe which would render a recon- 
struction of the Government before the General Election 
almost essential. If Lord Salisbury’s Government were 
seriously discredited by any grave blunder, either abroad 
or at home, it would be absolutely essential for Lord 
Hartington to try his hand at an Administration of his 
own, if the Unionists were not to throw up the game. 
Well, we ought not to exhaust that last resource except 
under circumstances of extreme urgency. If the change 
were to be made this year, it is quite on the cards that 
next year Lord Hartington’s Government also would fall 
into some blunder, and then the General Election must come 
off under the auspices of a party both sections of which would 
have lost credit with the country. We cannot imagine any 
situation more likely to ensure defeat than a dissolution 
which should take place after the Salisbury Government had 
been found wanting, and the Hartington Government, which 
had succeeded it, had also met with a damaging rebuff. At 
present we absolutely deny that either section of the party 
has incurred any grave discomfiture. Lord Salisbury’s 
Government has not succeeded in its summer campaign, but 
it has not failed. It has experienced a check, but not a 
humiliation. If it sticks to its guns, as it ought to do, there 
is plenty of fight left in it, and then Lord Hartington will 
still be in reserve, should Lord Salisbury be unable to 
retrieve, next Session, the check that he has met with in 
the course of this. Mr. Lincoln’s rule not to swap horses 
while you are crossing a stream, eminently applies to the 
present situation. The Government has undertaken to 
pass a great Irish Land Bill, and has secured the ad- 
hesion of the House of Commons to its principle. It has 
promised a measure on the subject of Free Education, and 
it is probable that it will produce and can easily pass that 
On neither of these great subjects 
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has it received any check or incurred any discredit. Why, 
then, run so great a risk as to reconstruct the Government 
after @ fashion certain to chill the Conservatives and to 

mbarrass the Liberal Unionists, only because the Govern- 
; ent have miscalculated the amount of opposition offered 
to a very inconsiderable measure on which the public mind 
is unusually crotchety and sensitive ? The proposal seems 
to us abs There is no sufficient reason for any recon- 
struction at present. A reconstruction this year would be a 
mere confession that the Government is so disheartened that 
it has no confidence in itself. And such a confession would 
be an exceedingly bad omen for any other Government which 
must in the main de nd on the Conservative Party for its 
support. If Lord Salisbury should really make a serious 
plunder and incur the displeasure of England, no doubt 
Lord Hartington would prove a most effective second- 
string to the Unionist bow; and in that case it would be 
the duty of the Unionists to nue go him heartily. Butthe 
occasion has not arisen. Lord Salisbury has not lost the 
confidence of the country. The Unionists are not driven to 
their last resource. It would be reckless imprudence to 
announce to the whole country that a Government which 
has never been defeated is no longer disposed to struggle 
against its not very formidable difficulties, and that the 
time had come to try an expedient which ought to be 
reserved for a much more serious crisis, indeed for the 


charge of a forlorn-hope. 





THE WORST RUMOUR. 


MIDST the medley of stories, rumours, “ disclosures,” 
A and falsehoods now circulating in the political 
world, it is difficult to be sure of anything, except that 
Heligoland is not in the Baltic, as some Opposition papers 
think; but at all events we may earnestly trust that one 
particular rumour is not true. It is said that the Govern- 
ment intend to withdraw the Land-Purchase Bill, with a 
pledge to reintroduce it next Session. The Bill, it is 
certain, could not pass this year, the Irish Members being 
determined to delay it, and being supported in this, as in 
all other plans of obstruction, by the Gladstonians ; but it 
was intended, instead of abandoning it, to pass a resolu- 
tion allowing the Bill to be taken up next Session at any 
stage it might this Session have reached. The Govern- 
ment, however, has met with such factious resistance, that 
it has been obliged to consider the possibility of lightening 
the ship even by flinging over treasure-boxes, and has, it is 
said, listened to those who urge that the resolution will offer 
new occasion for debate. The Opposition, it is argued, will 
discuss the constitutional expediency of the suggested 
device to expedite the Bill for days and days; and at the 
end, the Government will be compelled to give up their 
project, and begin de novo with the Bill next Session. It 
is thought better, therefore, to avoid that worry, and save 
those hours for Supply, which is unusually behind-hand. 
If that rumour is true, the consequences to the reputation 
of the Cabinet will be most serious. The Land-Purchase 
Bill is not only the Bill of the Session, but it is the Irish 
Bill of the present Administration, the measure by which 
they show that their care for Ireland is not limited to 
maintaining external order, but extends to the removal of 
her greatest grievance, the maintenance of a tenure un- 
suited to the circumstances of the country. All Irish tenants 
are interested in it, and especially those of Ulster, while 
all Unionist Members are pledged up to their lips in its 
support. Their very principle is, that whatever a good 
Irish Parliament would do, the Parliament at Westminster 
can do as rapidly and well. To withdraw such a Bill even 
for one Session would be a fatal revelation of weakness. 
If the Government, it will be said, cannot even hang up a 
Bill to which they attach the first importance, they must 
have lost the control of their own followers, and have 
practically ceased to be a Government. It is impossible, 
it will be alleged, that with their majority on all Irish 
questions, a majority of ninety, they should really be so 
weak ; and they will be suspected, however unjustly, of 
indifference to the fate of the Bill. The Irish landlords, 
it will be said, many of whom are living in a fog and, being 
hardly aware that a revolution is on foot, believe that they 
can go on without any further change of tenure, have “ got 
at” Lord Salisbury with their plea for delay, and intend to 
make it impossible to pass the Billat all. The Government, 
it will be urged, must see that if the Bill is reintroduced 
next year, it will never pass. Ministers must know Irish 





Members will either fight it clause by clause, they knowing 
it is the death-warrant of their agitation, or, if they are 
afraid to do that, will discuss other subjects night after night 
until the Session is exhausted ; and if Ministers do know 
this, and yet withdraw the Bill for this Session, they cannot 
be sincere in their wish to see it pass. If they were, they 
would either sit till the Bill was accepted, or they would 
send Mr. Smith to the Upper House and call an Autumn 
Session, or they would, by hanging the Bill up, announce 
to all opponents that their determination was unshakeable, 
and that the House of Commons must before the dissolu- 
tion either reject or pass their Irish Purchase Law. As 
they propose to do neither of these things, they must have 
meant the Bill as a sop to weak-kneed Unionists, in 
Birmingham and elsewhere, and not as a policy upon 
which their existence as a Government was staked. 

The Government, we believe, is sincere enough—indeed, 
Mr. Balfour’s reputation is staked upon the Bill, upon 
which he has expended so much thought and labour—but. 
it is impossible to deny that if they withdraw the Bill, the 
consequences which their angry critics prophesy from their 
action will in all human probability occur. angry 
declaration of opinion from Irish tenants, and the starting. 
of a few “Free-soil” candidates against Parnellites, 
might save the Bill; but nothing short of that nearly 
impossible exhibition of independence would do it. The 
Opposition expect a dissolution in September, 1891, and 
their one idea will be to discredit the Government by 
allowing nothing to pass. They will fight everything, from 
the debate on the Address to the Army Estimates; will 
discuss everything, from foreign policy to legal load-lines ; 
will ask questions by the hundred every night, and will 
raise every trumpery Irish police case into a question of 
principle. They can almost all talk, and they will delight: 
in talking just before a dissolution; they will know that the 
struggle need only extend over five months ; and they will be 
excited to enthusiasm by what they will deem the weakness, 
perhaps even the insincerity, of the Government, which, 
after all its pledges, will have left a long and contentious Bill 
to be re-debated from the beginning in the last Session of 
an expiring Parliament. We all know how difficult it is 
to pass anything now, when the minority determine to 
begin “‘ filibustering,” as the Americans, with their felicity 
in inventing words of opprobrium, call obstruction ; and. 
to pass a long and complicated Bill dreaded by that 
minority will be next to impossible. It could only be 
carried through by fixing a day, as the Americans do, on 
which the vote must be taken; but to employ that device 
requires energy, and energy is just the quality which the 
apparent spiritlessness of the Cabinet will have killed in 
their supporters, who will be asking themselves, not 
whether such a termination of debate is indispensable, 
but whether some doubtful knot of voters in their con- 
stituencies may not make of it an excuse for abstaining 
from the polls. The end of it will be that the Bill will 
not pass Parliament, and that a Ministry successful in so 
many ways will go to the country with a reputation for mis- 
management, and for half-heartedness in carrying through 
their most important business. 

The truth is, we suppose, that Ministers are weary and 
vexed and eager to be done with chatter at almost any sacri- 
fice, sentiments for which the humane will forgive them, but 
to which they must not yield. The Opposition have com- 
menced a system under which life is only tolerable toa 
Minister who is also a Peer, and every Secretary of State 
who sits in the Commons loses at once health and energy- 
That system, we fully agree, must be put down; but untik 
it is put down, the first duty of Cabinets is to resist its. 
effects, and maintain to the close of a Parliament the 
energy they showed at its beginning. The only way to 
shorten proceedings in a period when factiousness is hela 
to be a virtue, is to show clearly that obstruction is use-. 
less, that business will be done if the autumn is lost, and 
that obstructiveness will only wear out the constitutions of 
those who practise it. On the subjects they sincerely care 
about, Ministers must be as obstinate as mules, or as Lord 
Palmerston was in carrying the Divorce Bill, and they will 
find obstacles melt away. If, however, they yield to 
menaces, try to conciliate by forgetting their promises, 
and seek respites for themselves and their followers by 
unworthy concessions, they will soon learn by sad ex- 
perience that political, like social black-mailers, can never 
be contented, and that Irishmen are not the only people 





in the world whom it is bad to run away from. 
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MR. CAINE’S CANDIDATURE. 


R. CAINE is no doubt an excellent man, but 
he is not an excellent politician. In politics he 
tnakes that worst of all mistakes, confounding and in- 
verting the true proportions of things. ‘And he not only 
confounds and inverts the true proportions of things, but 
when he has done so, he is positively proud of his achieve- 
ment, and calls attention to it by resigning and offering 
himself for re-election, that everybody may know how 
much he congratulates himself on that inversion of the 
true proportions of political values for which he is respon- 
sible to the public. He reminds us of one of those boys 
who transform themselves into wheels, and turn over and 
over beside you, and then expect a penny for the per- 
formance. Not that Mr. Caine is at all disposed to oscil- 
late in his deeper convictions, nor that he looks for any 
sordid reward for the highly patriotic sacrifices which he has 
made, and the noble disinterestedness of ‘his resignation 
of ‘his seat. On the contrary, he has been faithful enough 
to his own narrow ideal, and has been most anxious to 
convince the public that his whole action has been in the 
public interest ; and this, we have no doubt, is his own 
genuine belief. Only he is not unwilling to let the 
world in general know how public-spirited he has been 
and is, and to give some dramatic emphasis, some éclat, 
to the proceeding. As Addison is said to have sent for 
his young friend to show him how a Christian should die, 
Mr. Caine wishes the world to see how a model advocate 
of Temperance (who also happens to be a Unionist) should 
act when the moment comes for choosing between the 
‘¢ause of Unionism and what he thinks the cause of 
‘Temperance ; how the former should to his mind shrink 
into its relative insignificance, and the latter dilate till its 
head is lost among the stars. And having given this 
object-lesson on the relative importance of the two causes, 
Mr. Caine seizes the opportunity of asking his electorate 
to pass a political judgment on his conduct. If they tread 
in his footsteps, and recognise the wisdom as well as the 
purity of his conduct, then he will have had the satis- 
faction of educating at least one English constituency 
up to his own high level. And if not, then he will 
have had that greatest distinction in life, the good man’s 
martyrdom, the consciousness of having rightly incurred 
persecution from a misunderstanding and misbelieving 
world. As Kant recognised the sublimity of ethical 
firmness under temptation, and regarded it as the 
nearest moral analogy to the spectacle of the starry 
sky; so Mr. Caine feels that, should his constituents 
unfortunately resent his action and leave him out in 
the cold after his resignation, he will nevertheless 
present to the gaze of his fellow-men a spectacle as 
sublime as any which man can trace upon the field 
of vision. He will have rehearsed to the very mountains 
the Lord’s controversy, and have strengthened even the 
strong foundations of the earth. He will have redeemed 
the stars from wrong, and the most ancient heavens through 
him will be fresh and strong. Even Mr. Caine himself 
will probably find it hard to say which fate he would 
prefer,—the triumphant vindication of his conduct by the 
votes of his constituents, or the temporary adversity which 
is the good man’s best title to the gratitude of posterity. 
If “ prosperity is the blessing of the Old Testament,” is not 
‘adversity the blessing of the New”? Can Mr. Caine 
receive a better title to the highest praise than the 
censure which the world passes on those whom it cannot 
understand ? So that, whether triumphant or despised, 
Mr Caine will still have the approval of his own conscience, 
and the applause of the unworldly few who are of like 
Spirit. 

f We heartily hope that the unworldly of like spirit may 
prove to be very few. For if the unworldly who are of like 
spirit are numerous, we greatly fear that the future of 

nglish democracy cannot be bright. And though we do 
not in the least desire to see Mr. Caine suffer personally for 
what we sincerely believe to be an earnest though a faddist 
conscience, we cannot say that we should regard his 
triumphant return by Barrow-in-Furness as anything but 
a very dark omen for the political sagacity of the English 
people. What Mr. Caine has done has been to exalt one of 
the most trivial of English measures, even if his view of it 
were correct, into one of the most important, and to treat 
one of the most important which has ever been submitted 
to the people of Great Britain, as if it were one of the 
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most trivial. He has been as wise as an architect 
who should give no attention to the foundation of hig 
building, and should spend all his care on the lines of an 
oriel window,—or a painter who should carefully finish' and 
elaborate the lace on his sitter’s dress, and leave her face a 
blur. He has done all in his power to discredit the Unionist 
Government, just because he thought them mistaken jy 
an honest attempt to forward the Temperance cause } 

means which he thinks likely to delay it, though, whether 
the measure in question forwarded it or delayed it, it 
would certainly not affect it very materially, either in 
one direction or the other. If Mr. Caine’s example is to 
be followed, we shall have Administrations formed before 
long to support the policy of advancing slightly the fifth 
standard in elementary schools and lowering the fourth 
or of modifying the law of trade-marks, or of changing 
the dog-muzzle from one form to another, or of ex. 
tending by a quarter of an hour the artisan’s dinner. 
time, or of adding a quarter of an acre to his allotment, or 
of fining overseers if the windows of the casual ward are 
found open (or closed) at night. We are by no means of 
opinion that the Temperance question is intrinsically an 
insignificant one. If we could abolish drunkenness by 
any sort of enactment or repeal of enactments, there js 
probably no other reform possible in England that would 
contribute so much to the peace and happiness of the 
community. But we are perfectly certain that there 
is no change possible in our laws on the subject of the 
sale of drink which would alter very materially or per- 
manently the moral condition of the intemperate classes, 
Something, of course, may be done; but, after all, the 
great question is one of the interior life of our people, 
and not one that any kind of legislation will profoundly 
affect. On the other hand, the political future of the 
United Kingdom is one which depends entirely on the 
form given to our institutions by legislation ; and if that 
is hastily altered, the whole history of the English people 
may be altered with it, and altered in a fashion from which 
the State may never recover. Whether the Licensing Bill 
was ill-considered or well-considered, it was at worst a 
well-intentioned Bill which might have done a little harm, 
and at best a well-intentioned Bill which might have 
done a little good. But the fall of the only Govern- 
ment from which we can at present hope for a solid and 
firm defence of the unity of the Kingdom, would be 
an event full of consequences so far-reaching that it is 
impossible for human prescience to foresee how great they 
may not be. This fatal disposition to confound small and 
great policies, to reject Bills which when rejected are 
nothing but strained-out gnats, while the men who move 
heaven and earth to reject them are perfectly indifferent 
whether the constituencies are or are not asked to swallow 
the camel, is the one great democratic danger ahead from 
which, if it is not clearly perceived and denounced by the con- 
stituencies themselves, we see no kind of escape. Mr. Caine 
is an excellent man, and in his heart a good patriot, but he 
has told the electors plainly that if he cannot support 
Mr. Gladstone’s next Home-rule measure he would rather 
retire from Parliament than vote against it. In other 
words, he cares very little how that matter is settled, and 
very much how the licensing question is settled. Now, the 
more excellent the man and the more conspicuously upright 
are his motives, the greater is the danger that constituencies 
may be beguiled by him into seeing minutie as if they were 
of the first importance, and things of the first importance 
as if they were minutie. For our own parts, we cannot 
agree at all with that correspondent of Wednesday’s Times 
who hopes that Mr. Caine will be returned again for his 
honesty and his good sense in remaining a Unionist, even 
though he has done all in his power to discredit the 
Unionist Government. We do not wish to see him punished, 
but we do wish to see the constituencies saying plainly that 
they discriminate little matters from great matters, and are 
not disposed to magnify narrow scruples so as to let them 
take the place of great policies. The best result would be 
that Mr. Caine should fall between the two stools of the 
Gladstonian policy for Ireland, and the Salisbury policy 
for local taxation, and that Mr. Caine’s own poll should be 
very small. We should prefer the Conservative to be re- 
turned; but even if the Gladstonian were to be returned, 
that result would be better than the display of any en- 


_thusiasm for a conscientious man who has so conspicuously 


failed to appreciate the relative importance of a great policy 
and a petty endeavour. 
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PRINCE BISMARCK IN RETIREMENT. 


EOPLE in England are surprised at Prince Bismarck’s 
frequent assertion that he has a right to talk, and ask 
if his mind is giving way, and if anybody has ever attempted 
to deny his right. Yes, they have. The ex-Chancellor’s 
uerulous wrath upon the subject is not quite dignified, 
but it is entirely natural. It is one of the drawbacks to a 
true Monarchy of the Continental type, a Monarchy, that 
is, in which the Sovereign is his own Premier, that there 
can be no place in it for a dismissed statesman of the first 
order, especially if he has held the office of Foreign 
Minister. ‘The King or Emperor in such a Monarchy 
considers that the policy adopted is his own, that he is 
personally involved in its success or failure, and that 
any man who is or has been a Minister is a con- 
fidential servant, bound either by official etiquette or 
by gratitude for the past to accept even dismissal 
silently. If when out of office he speaks in support of 
his master’s policy, he is supposed by the world to remain 
an adviser, and is held to be “interfering ;” while if he 
criticises it, he seems to the monarch himself to have 
become a personal opponent. Talk, therefore, such as 
Prince Bismarck has lately indulged in, talk intended to 
be reported, becomes a personal offence to the Crown, 
aggravated by the weight of the speaker in the State, and 
embittered by the dread that he will let out something or 
other which it was intended to keep concealed. That dread 
in the Prince’s case is not unreasonable, for though he is 
no blabber, he knows everything, he likes to use clinching 
arguments, and he has less fear of irritating individual 
susceptibilities than any politician of his time. If irritated 
enough, he would slash away at crowned heads, perhaps 
with remarks as pungent as the one he addressed to the 
Duke of Schleswig-Holstein during the brief term for 
which his “rights” were nominally acknowledged. ‘‘We 
have hatched the chicken,” said the Prince, meaning his 
Most Serene Highness himself, “and we can wring its 
neck,” a remark which extinguished the Duke, and his 
position and his claims, as summarily as the Elector Johann 
Sigismund’s box on the ear extinguished the petty Sovereign 
of Pfalz-Neuburg. A diplomatist like Prince Bismarck, 
possessed of that faculty of plain speech, and out for the 
time “on the rampage,” seems to Continental Courts a 
terror ; and we have little doubt that the ex-Chancellor has 
been told by his Sovereign, civilly or otherwise, to hold his 
tongue. At all events, all diplomatists have been told by 
circular that the Imperial Government is no longer re- 
sponsible for Prince Bismarck’s utterances, which are those 
of a “private person ;” and this, considering the position 
he held in Europe only yesterday, must be considered a 
sharpish rebuke. The Prince will not stand such treat- 
ment, and therefore protests loudly that he shall talk if he 
pleases; that he ‘will not,” as he told a deputation from 
Berlin on Sunday, “ yield to dictation ;” that ‘he cannot 
be a dumb dog ;” that if he is in the pit instead of on the 
stage, he has a right to hiss and applaud, though perhaps 
he has not the right to whistle shrilly; that going out of 
office does not deprive a man of his brains; and that it is 
a positive duty in such a man as himself, “to express 
his opinion to the many who wish to hear it.” All 
that is not to the address of the deputation, but of the 
young Emperor who has commanded silence. It is the pro- 
test of a servant against his master, and of a servant who 
nevertheless feels that, under the usual conditions of ser- 
vice, that master is technically in the right. Prince 
Bismarck would have smashed any Minister who talked 
after dismissal, even if he had been as much provoked as 
that luckless Prussian Minister whom the Chancellor 
flung to the wolves publicly while the poor man was still 
explaining the Government policy in the House of Lords. 
The Prince is, we think, in the wrong, unless he is 
going into opposition, and even then he had better speak 
in the Prussian Upper House or in the Reichstag, where 
he can be contradicted, and not through a sort of tele- 
phone with the world at the other end. That method of 
communication has too much of the sound of an irritated 
whisper, and does not become a man who, fallen or in office, 
must remain for life one of the foremost personages in 
Europe. Those, however, who feel surprise at Prince 
Bismarck’s attitude, can hardly have bestowed much atten- 
tion on the character of the great Chancellor. He isa 
very great and genuine personage in many ways, but he 
has his peculiarities like other men; and if we could use 








the phrase without a derogation which we do not intend, 

we should say that his special peculiarity was conceit, 

justifiable conceit, conceit without which he would not 

have accomplished his great deeds, but still conceit. He 

can never be rid of his own personality. It has always 

been recognised—nay, it was, it is said, explicitly recog- 

nised by the Emperor who trusted him so deeply—that 

“Bismarck could never work with any one,” and the 

inability was attributed to jealousy; but that was not the 

true explanation. He was not jealous of any human 

being ; but he loomed so large in his own eyes, he was so 

absolutely sure that he was, and must be, not only right 

but great, that opposition, criticism, above all ridicule of 

himself, was to him proof of the opponent’s incapacity. 
The man who opposed was necessarily dull. The Prince, 
when he crushed Count von Arnim, did not hate him 
as a rival—there was no real possibility of rivalry—but 
as a fool whose folly was manifested past all question or 
doubt by the fact that, with all information before him, he 
on the Chancellor’s own dearest topic—the right way 
to manage France—took a totally different view. It is 
said that the Prince feels the Emperor’s ingratitude; but 
we suspect, if the truth could be known, that his pre- 
dominant sensation is not bitterness, either for that or any 
other reason, but sheer amazement to find that he can be 
dispensed with. ‘JZ dismissed; what will the State 
do? At all events, I must talk, and so keep things 
safe, peace more especially.” That would, we conceive, 
sum up in plain words the ex-Chancellor’s leading 
thought. Nor let anybody say that it is a weak or 
derogatory thought. It is to a great extent a true 
thought, would be wholly a true one but for the interven- 
tion of an unknown factor, the possible capacity of the 
young Emperor to fill the ex-Chancellor’s place. But for 
that, which his subjects have assumed, whether out of a 
correct instinct or out of exaggerated loyalty, the amaze- 
ment of the world would have been as great at the Prince’s 
dismissal as that of the Prince himself obviously is. Nor, 
we would add, though it is a little odd to see so great a 
man so naif in his expression of belief in himself, is he in 
any degree singular in entertaining it. He has been asa 
Sovereign for twenty years, and there probably never was 
a Sovereign in the world, however constitutional, who did 
not think himself the pivot on which the Governmental 
system turned, the one personage whose disappearance 
would endanger the movement of the machine. ‘ Not 
talk,’ says the Prince, ‘ to the agent of the Novoye Vremya ? 
why, my talking to him was essential to the Empire.’ 
“ Formerly, when still in office, the Russian Press was not 
available for me to refute the manifold lies circulating in it. 
But now, when, in virtue of the repute which I still always 
enjoy, I get an opportunity of serving the policy of peace, 
which has ever been the task of my life, by means of a 
journal which has a circulation in Russia of hundreds of 
thousands, people ought to be grateful to: me instead of 
angry with me for using it.” ‘ My talk,’ he thinks, ‘ has all 
the weight of action.’ 

It is a most singular revelation of an inner self; but 
the reason for surprise is not the thing revealed, but the 
fact of the revelation. For our parts, we have difficulty in 
conceiving how a man who does not believe greatly in him- 
self and in his own importance to the scheme of things, could 
hold Prince Bismarck’s position at all,—could, that is, 
govern a great country, and in a sense all Europe, in 
reliance on internal resources alone, without trust in the 
people below, with no confidence in the colleagues around, 
with little belief in the help afforded by the Sovereign, 
who alone was above him. Every one knows that Prince 
Bismarck disbelieves in the multitude ; and as to colleagues : 
‘Colleagues,’ muses the Prince, ‘ colleagues?’ “I should 
have liked to go on living in Berlin, but it was no longer 
possible. The reasons for leaving Berlin do not lie with 
me, nor in that quarter either where so many are inclined 
to look for them. They are simply to be found in the con- 
flicting views [he means, ‘views opposing mine’] of my 
colleagues in the Government. It is only the unity of a 
Government that makes it strong. I was no longer: at 
one with my colleagues, and therefore the necessary spirit 
of unity did not exist among us.” Any Dictator, any 
Richelieu, Louis XIV., or Napoleon, any Premier who 
suddenly and alone insists on a new policy, must feel 
precisely that, or he could not fulfil his function; and: how 
he is to fulfil it unless he trusts himself even to Prince 
Bismarck’s degree, we entirely fail to perceive. It seems 


- zeal for new laws. 
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absurd to say, as the ex-Chancellor virtually says, that 
colleagues are only useful when they agree with you; 
but the Dictator who does not think it would fail from 
want of nerve. ‘ Preposterous arrogance,’ cries the 
democratic leader who is trying to convey the will of a 
‘nation through his shrill flute, and from his point of view 
the may be correct. Only, if he ever tries, like most 
democratic leaders, to turn his followers, he must have 
just that arrogance, or he will assuredly fail. Prince 
Bismarck would do better to be silent, for in his land, as 
in ours, only the reticent are accounted dignified ; but he 
is revealing his true thoughts, and if they are thoughts 
with arrogance in them, Germany at least may remember 
that “Rome may well bear the pride of him of whom her- 
self is proud.” 


THE CONSERVATIVE INFLUENCE OF 
OBSTRUCTION. 


T is useless to deny, grieved as reflective men may be 

at the fact, that Obstruction has won a great victory 

this Session. The Government may have overloaded 
itself with work; may have underrated the obstinacy of 
the teetotal fanatics ; may even have mismanaged, though 
we see no sign of it, some of the ordinary business of the 
House; but the defeat of the mild temperance measure 
introduced by the Ministry is really due to obstruction. 
If the House would have allowed the measure to be voted 
upon, it would have been passed, just as we believe it 
would have been, had the Government possessed the right 
of using the Referendum, or appeal for “ Yes” or “ No” 
to the whole body of electors. The Opposition set them- 
selves, avowedly as far as their left wing was concerned, to 
make the Session sterile. They have effected this in 
-a most artistic manner by dint of over-discussion, kept up 
with malignant patience for night after night, and week 
after week ; beginning with the debate on the Address, and 
-continuing on every subject contentious enough and com- 
plicated enough to make the application of the Closure 

- difficult, or inexpedient from the consumption of time 
“which its repeated use involves. They have shown in the 
‘most effectual manner that, although a minority, they can 
arrest legislation; and they think that they have thereby 
gained a great party advantage. We are notsosure. They 
have gained an advantage over the Liberal Unionists, who 

- wish for progress, though they do not wish to cede Ireland 
-to avowed enemies of Great Britain ; but they have gained 
‘nothing as against their ancient rivals, the solid Conserva- 
tive minority. That great party, the permanent centre 
of all resistance to extreme Radicalism, is not and cannot 
be injured by legislative obstruction. It is not burning with 
Its inner theory, even now that it rests 
upon a democracy, is that things as they are are quite 





-endurable; that good administration is more important 


than any legislative reform as yet suggested; and that, 
although some changes must be made in deference to 
modern sentiment, they cannot be made too cautiously or 
too slowly. It has great patience, that party, and if nothing 
“was done during an entire Parliament except maintain 
order, open new markets for commerce, and strengthen the 
means of asserting English influence all over the world, it 
would probably think the political millennium had arrived. 
The wish to rest, which is at least one of its wishes, would 
have been fully gratified, and this without any fault of 
its own, or any failure to do its duty. The enemy, not 
- itself, would have bidden the sun stand still. This 
desire for tranquillity, inherent in Conservatism as well 
as in human nature, which, as Mr. Morley is well aware, 
has to be well spurred by suffering before it will alter 
anything, is, moreover, greatly increased by obstruction, 
which is an intensely conservative force, increasing as 
it does almost indefinitely the disagreeable exertion 
involved in progress. Men, even when not zealous for 
change, will make a certain exertion to secure it ; butif the 
obstacles are too numerous or too nearly insuperable, they 
will bear almost anything rather than engage in struggles 
which are from the first exhausting, and may in the end 
prove sterile. The impossibility of making the machine 
move soon produces, as we see to-day in America, a readiness 
to let it alone, and rest content with an endurable condition 
of imperfectness. The Crown wants nothing except that 
the country be great, and one does not secure greatness 
by legislation. The Peers want nothing except what is, 


and are not even vexed by the inanition of their House, which 
is one great consequence of the success of obstruction. 








Only the Commons want progress, and in paralysi 
Sunsets the dunia a only diffusing the rian 
vative feeling that progress involves, besides disturbance, 
an excessive and wasteful expenditure of force, The 
restful party is strengthened by the whole body of thoge 
who are not exactly restful, but are indisposed to 
more than moderate exertion. They will drive cop. 
tentedly along a road, but they feel no sufficient 
motive for forcing the coach over broad spaces of 
ploughed land. They can rest without any feeling of 
inner discontent. Liberal Unionists, we admit, cannot. 
firstly, because they want progress in a particular direction 
—for example, they exceedingly desire th » Land-Purchage 
Bill—and secondly, because they believe that the stream 
of progress, if banked up too long, acquires a revolutionary 
weight and energy ; but ordinary Conservatives can, and it 
is to the increase of their numbers that obstruction tends, 
It is they who distrust Parliamentary activity, and every 
new degradation of the House of Commons, every exposure 
of its inefficiency, except in the production of talk, increases 
their distrust. To deepen that feeling can hardly be counted 
as Liberal gain. 

But, think the Radicals, even if Conservatives can do 
without legislation, the Government is always discredited 
by ill-success. It proposes measures and does not car 
them, and is therefore believed to be an inefficient Govern. 
ment. In that case, it would be good policy for each 
party in turn, when out of power, to obstruct the legisla. 
tion of its opponents, and especially good policy for Con. 
servatives, as they are not wanting change. To defeat 
your enemies merely by sleeping, must be for those who 
desire sleep a most attractive prospect. That argument, 
therefore, is a dangerous one for Liberals if it is true; but 
then, is it true P We suspect that the effect of obstruction, 
though most injurious to the country, and most harassing 
to the working members of any Administration, is to 
protect their prestige rather than to impair it. The 
reflective see that they are paralysed, not by want of 
strength, but by the density of the medium through which 
they work, while their ordinary supporters never find 
their sympathy exhausted. The ordinary course of affairs 
in a free country is for a Ministry to exhaust the supply 
of confidence with which they began. Some of their 
measures fulfil the promises on which they rode into 
power, leaving them pro tanto without leverage; some of 
them disappoint expectation, others become on dis- 
cussion much less popular, and others, again, they 
themselves find to be impracticable. Gradually the 
constituency finds them less efficient than it believed 
them to be, and they are deserted, either in Parlia- 
ment, or at the polls in a General Election. So long 
as obstruction lasts, however, the period of disenchant- 
ment cannot set in, for the Ministry are not allowed 
seriously to fail. A racer cannot lose its reputation for 
speed while it can only run in hobbles; and a Ministry 
opposed by obstruction is only a hobbled horse. Its powers 
are not gone, still less are non-existent ; they only cannot be 
used. A prisoner cannot be blamed for not conquering ; and 
on this question of licences the present Government is like 
a soldier under arrest. We suspect that its followers pardon 
much to a Government resisted by obstruction which they 
would not pardon if it were free; and that especially a 
Conservative Cabinet so situated is treated with exceeding 
leniency. Liberal Ministers are placed in power in order 
that changes may be made, and if they are not made, their 
raison d’étre visibly disappears ; but the business of a Con- 
servative Cabinet is usually to resist change, and change 
is resisted very effectually by obstruction. In the present 
instance, for example, a lost Session has staved off 
Home-rule just as completely for the time as if it 
had been full of good measures successfully passed. 
The country loses, and loses heavily, but we do not 
know that the Government does, at least in the eyes of 
those who are convinced that if the Government of their 
choice were allowed a free hand, all its promises would 
be kept. The disrepute into which every Government 
declines after years of power, accrues in their eyes either 
to those who obstruct, or to the representative body which 
is unable to punish obstruction, and so set itself free. In 
neither case are Ministers, considered as representatives of 
a party, at all seriously injured, rather they escape 
the full effect of some at least of the blunders which 
every Ministry commits. It is useless, of course, to 
press that consideration on Radical members, for Radicals 
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are for the moment under the dominion of spite, and 
would obstruct even if they knew that they were en- 
dangering their future ; but the more temperate Liberals 
may well reflect whether, in the very nature of things, it is 
possible to bring Parliament to a standstill without showing 
the country that, after all, progress can wait an indefinite 
time without perceptible mischief,—that is, in other words, 
without helping to relieve Conservatives of their great 
source of odium in the people’s eyes. The obstructives 
are, in fact, training the people to endure long legislative 


halts. 


THE FRENCH IDEA OF “RELIGIOUS 
PACIFICATION.” 


HE standing problem of French politics is the con- 
T tradiction between the action of the Chamber and 
the supposed wishes of the people. Before the last 
elections, a great deal was said about the universal desire 
for a comprehensive and tolerant Republic. Had this 
been only the talk of the Conservatives, it might not have 
meant much. Minorities are apt to believe that the 
country is rallying to their side. But it was equally the 
talk of the Government and of the whole Republican 
Party, except, of course, the Extreme Left. In the 
speeches of Ministers and the addresses of candidates, 
the same phrases recurred again and again. 

The Commune of Vicq has lately furnished an instance 
of the interpretation which the Government place upon 
the term “religious pacification.” In this village there 
is a girls’ school which has hitherto been managed 
by nuns. A short time since, the Superior died, and 
it became a question whether the nuns should be 
suffered to go on teaching, or make way for a lay 
mistress. The commune wished the Sisters to remain, 
partly because the school, so long as it is taught by 
religious, enjoys a legacy of two houses and 50,000 fr., 
and the Municipal Council, by a unanimous vote, asked 
that it might not be Jaicised. The Prefect took no notice 
of this request, and on the 12th of this month an Inspector 
came to Vicq to install a lay teacher. Finding the school- 
building closed, the Inspector did nothing till the next 
morning. By that time, however, a large and hostile 
crowd had assembled, and the Inspector decided to wait 
till the afternoon. Then, with the aid of a force of gen- 
darmes, he effected an entrance and took possession of the 
school. These facts were brought before the Chamber on 
Monday. M. Constans did not dispute the substance of 
them; on the contrary, he took credit to himself for carrying 
out the law, and maintained that the policy of pacification 
of which he had spoken before the elections, could only be 
carried out so far as the law permitted. This declaration 
was received with enthusiasm by the Extreme Left, and an 
order of the day approving the conduct of the Government, 
and expressing confidence in its wisdom and firmness as 
regards the application of the Education Law, was carried 
by 300 votes against 157. A more suggestive division, 
however, was taken on the order of the day pure and 
simple, which was opposed by the Government, and 
rejected by 311 votes against 208. We call this more 
suggestive, because the minority included not only 
153 Members of the Right, 27 Boulangists, and 10 
Socialists, but also 18 Moderate Republicans, among 
whom were M. Léon Say, M. Henri Germain, and 
M. Francis Charmes. Small as the number is, it marks 
a schism between the Moderate Republicans and the 
Cabinet, which may have important results in the future. 
It is the first time that this section of opinion has had the 
courage to separate itself from the Republican Government 
and the Republican majority. Whether this fact will avail 
to neutralise the natural consequences of M. Constans’ lan- 
guage, 1s a point of much interest and much uncertainty. 
What these consequences will be is easily seen. The 
victory of the Republicans last October went some way 
towards breaking up that identification of Conservatives 
with Royalists which has so long been a conspicuous 
feature in French politics. A section of the Right has 
realised that some good things may conceivably come out 

of a Republic, and that an Opposition which ignores this, 
and insists on treating every Republican as a Jacobin, puts 
itself out of court. The known moderation of M. Rouvier, 





the apparent conversion of M. Constans, and, above all, the 
accession to the Cabinet of M. Ribot, helped to strengthen 
this view. A moderate Republic was not only possible 
in theory, it almost seemed as though it might be on the 


eve of being realised in practice. The progress of this 
enlightenment in the Moderate Right will, to say the 
least, be greatly interfered with by the debate of Monday. 

It will be pressed upon them by their more extreme 
colleagues that, when it comes to deeds, one Republicaw 
Cabinet is exactly like another; that, whatever Ministers’ 
may say about toleration, comprehensiveness, and religious 
peace while they are stumping the country, their acts give 
the lie to their words ; and that the policy which aims at 
upsetting the Republic by any means that present themselves, 
isthe one which all Conservatives ought to make their own. 
The Ministerial plea that the laws must be obeyed, and 

that gentleness in their execution must not be pushed to 
the point of making them useless, will only strengthen the 
argument of the Extreme Right. It is the laws, they will 
say, that determine the character of the Republic, and so 
long as these laws remain in force, it is impossible that the 
Republic shall be moderate. That they will remain in 
force so long as the Republic exists, is quite certain, for the 
simple reason that no Republican Government will dare to 
propose their repeal, and the example of Vicq proves con- 
clusively that while they remain in force, they will be- 
rigidly applied. In this way, the Extreme Right will 
prove to their own satisfaction, and, as they hope, to the- 
satisfaction of Conservatives generally, that the overthrow 
of the Republic is a necessary preliminary to the good 
government of France. 

Undoubtedly such an incident as that at Vicq, and such 
a speech as that of M. Constans, do give great force to 
this reasoning. Religious pacification is only a phrase, if 
a highly combative law against religion is to be strictly 
put in force. The Education Law is the French Kultur- 
kampf, and if its mischievous effects are to be minimised 
without going the length of actual repeal, there must 
be a good deal of inconsistency in its administration. 
The authorities must act in the spirit of the proposal 
which the Bishop of Angers made on Monday, and make 
the laicisation of a school depend on the consent of the 
Municipal Council. That the Chamber should formally 
adopt such a modification of the law, is not to be expected 
at present; but the first duty of a Moderate Republican 
Government would be to let the law remain unexecuted in 
cases where it is repugnant to local feeling. This is 
clearly not a duty which the present Cabinet will under- 
take, and in so far as they shrink from it, they have no 
title to be regarded as moderate. 

Will the secession of these eighteen Moderate Re- 
publicans do anything to modify the force which the: 
contention of the Extreme Right derives from Monday’s 
debate? That is a point on which it is not yet possible 
to have an opinion. Will the Moderate Right, the men 
who with a little encouragement, such encouragement 
as the present Cabinet might easily have given, would 
become Conservative Republicans, be most impressed 
by the subserviency of the Centre which supported 
the Government against their own convictions, or by 
the independence of M. Léon Say and his allies? We 
should be inclined to say that the answer to this 
question depends in some considerable measure on the 
amount of boldness which this little band of Republicans 
displays. If they form themselves into a group and 
exercise a constant and watchful criticism upon the acts of 
the Republican Government, they are very likely to draw 
recruits from the Centre. The great want of French poli- 
ticians is courage; they do not like to stand alone. But 
when once the nucleus of a new group has been formed, the 
phantom of political solitude is exorcised, and timid mex 
may begin to feel the courage that numbers give. If the 
eighteen were to be doubled or trebled, they would occa- 
sionally be able, in the present division of parties, to exert 
a very real influence on the course of Parliamentary 
events, and in that case the Moderate Right might feel its 
attraction towards the Republic revived and strengthened. 





“BETTERMENT” AND LONDON FINANCE. 


iy high hopes entertained by the financial zealots of 
the London County Council have been sadly depressed 
by the Report of the Committee which sat to investigate 
the Strand Improvement scheme. It was hoped that the 
principle of “ betterment” might become the means for- 
raising considerable sums of money, and that in @ 
system of taxation, which had the extra attraction of a 





certain flavour of Socialism, would be found an easy 
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and expeditious method for filling the treasury of the 
Metropolis. Unfortunately for all future Chancellors of the 
Exchequer for London, the conclusions of the Committee, 
and the evidence on which they were based, show that 
there is no prospect of ever making much out of better- 
ment. It is true that the unanimous portion of the 
Report only condemns the particular scheme dealt with 
as unfair, unreasonable, and impracticable, and that 
the Chairman, Mr. Henry Fowler, in his draft report, 
blesses in the abstract the opinion that “where it 
is clearly shown that property adjacent to, or in the 
neighbourhood of a public improvement, carried out at 
the public expense, is substantially and permanently 
increased in value by such improvement, it is just that a 
proportionate contribution towards the cost of such im- 
provement should be equitably levied upon the property 
unmproved.” If, however, we remember the character of the 
evidence adduced before the Committee, and the damaging 
nature of the criticism which can be always applied to any 
attempt to put the new principle into practice, we cannot 
doubt that betterment, though it might be used to prevent 
a few individuals from gratuitously participating in the 
material advantages secured by a public improvement, can 
never become a source from which Lord Lingen or his suc- 
cessors will be able to obtain fiscal aid on any scale worth 
mentioning. Betterment is a socialistic toy, not a serious 
addition to the financial armoury of London. 

We can well understand that the discovery that nothing 
substantial is to be made out of betterment, is a very 
bitter disappointment to the majority of the County 
Council. They are very anxious to undertake large public 
improvements, and also very anxious to keep the rates from 
rising. But these desires are entirely incompatible unless 
some new means of taxation can be discovered. Hence 
every conceivable plan is being canvassed under which 
money can be got without increasing the rates. The one 
which has been actually adopted by the Council is, we 
cannot help thinking, the worst of all. They are en- 
deavouring to get the assessments raised all over London, 
in order that, without any nominal increase, the rates may 
prove more remunerative than heretofore. So far has this 
attempt been pressed, that there are instances in which 
the assessments have been put far above the rack-rent. 
At first sight it may seem as if this would not much 
matter, because, granted that the increase is made all 
round, and that the money has got to be raised in any 
case, it does not much matter under what name it is 
taken. There is no difference, it may be argued, between 
levying a penny-halfpenny rate on a £100 house, and 
levying only a penny one but raising the assessment to £150. 
There are, however, in practice, many serious objections 
to the latter course. In the first place, the raising in 
reality is not done proportionately or equitably, but very 
much at random; and so one house suffers at the expense 
of another. In the’second place, the increased assessment 
gives the landlord a splendid opportunity for screwing up 
his rents. When he can point to the fact that his tenant 
is actually paying less than the Poor-Law valuation, 
how is it possible to resist the demand for more rent? 
The rateable value is the basis from which men start 
in making a bargain, and it is, therefore, exceedingly 
unfair to the tenant or would-be tenant to increase it, 
unless and until a rise is warranted by the condition of 
the house market. The rates should follow the rent, not 
the rent the rates. Nor will the County Council really 
benefit by their present method of procedure. The public 
are irritated, no doubt, by the extra pennies; but they find 
the increased assessments even more intolerable, because 
in the latter case they are worried by the thought that 
perhaps they ought to appeal, and so incur a thousand fresh 
worries and vexations. If the County Council must have 
more money, and must get it without raising the rates, 
they had better endeavour to find some well-head of money 
which has hitherto remained untapped. 


In considering the various schemes for raising revenue 
in London, we must at once dismiss any notion of an 
octroi. No obstruction, however small, must be placed in 
the course of the river of food by which London is fed. 
A local income-tax for the capital would also be open to 
objection, on the ground that it would be impossible in the 
case of many of the inhabitants to say whether they were 
or were not bond-fide London residents. A local death-duty 


might in theory bea more legitimate source of revenue, since 
it could be levied upon all the corporeal property of the 








deceased situated within the Metropolitan area, Great 
difficulties, however, would be encountered in any attempt 
to further increase the liabilities imposed upon the 
estates of the dead. The existing duties cause man: 

men to divest themselves of large portions of theiy 
property in their lifetime, and any additional burden 
would greatly stimulate this process. If new taxes worth, 
say, a quarter of a million a year, are to be obtained for 
London, they must be sought from many comparative] 

small sources. Of these there are several which are wort 

considering. If the County Council were allowed to im. 
pose a tax of a penny in the shilling on every seat let in any 
London theatre, music-hall, circus, or other place of amuse. 
ment, they would reap a golden harvest. We presume 
that not fewer than twenty-five thousand men and women 
attend places of amusement in London every evening, and 
that the price of the seats or the entrance-money averages 
one shilling. If that isso, then a yearly revenue of £30,000 
might be obtained with very little expense. Next, an 
impost on placard advertisements might easily be made 
lucrative. It would, of course, be an injury to trade to 
do anything to seriously impede a practice which has 
been described as the circulation of the blood in the 
body commercial. Without, however, damaging the adver- 
tisers, a good deal of money might be obtained. The 
owners of hoardings and of all other spaces, either in 
railway stations, or public exhibitions, or in omnibuses 
and tramways on which advertisements are displayed, 
might be required to affix a special adhesive stamp, value one 
penny, to every placard placed on their walls. In this way, 
we feel sure that a considerable amount might be secured 
without any real injury being done to commercial enterprise, 
The prices paid in London for the use of the hoardings 
and railway-station frames are so large, that the extra 
penny would not be felt or even noticed. Yet another 
means of getting money exists in the licences to cabs, 
omnibuses, and tramcars. If the present rates were 
trebled, there would be no real injury inflicted on the pro- 
prietors, whose profits might easily bear the strain. 

In these three ways, we believe that a substantial addi- 
tion might be made to the income of London. We are, 
however, far frem saying that these small indirect taxes 
are theoretically as good as the simplicity of the rates. The 
rates afford an excellent means for testing the financial 
condition of any particular locality. Fiscal embarrassment 
may be partially concealed from the taxpayers if a number 
of indirect methods for raising revenue are resorted to. 
If, however, there is nothing to rely on but the rates, it is 
hopeless to try and make up a sham Budget. Under the 
present plan, the taxpayer always knows exactly where he 
is. But though this is true enough in the abstract, there 
can be no doubt that the general public infinitely prefer a 
less simple system, and long to have a galling burden 
shifted and redistributed. Under the circumstances, 
therefore, it is, we think, allowable to abandon the pure 
ideal of direct taxation and to adopt a middle course, by 
which it shall be somewhat less visibly the householder on 
whom all fresh burdens fall. 








THE MULTIPLICATION OF DWINDLED 
RELIGIONS. 

F we were asked the most remarkable religious phenomenon 

of the present day, we should say that it was the 
tendency of almost every religion to dissipate itself in some 
little driblet of enthusiasm for some petty human reform into 
which it throws its heart with an ¢lan that contrasts curiously 
enough with the frigidity of its spiritual worship. The religious 
phenomena of the day remind us, indeed, of the Delta of 
the Nile, a river which, rising in great snow mountains under a 
tropical sun, and showing itself first in mighty lakes and life- 
giving rivers, ends in a multitude of shallow mouths that are 
almost choked up with the débris that the stream brings down 
from its long earthy course. So it seems to us to be with the 
course of the greater religions: much the greatest of them is 
identifying itself with some petty impatience of human reform 
which has about as much relation to the depth of the worship 
from which it sprang, as the little streams in which the Nile 
dribbles away into the sands before it reaches the ocean have 
to the mighty flood which the Blue and White Nile carry from 
the great lakes to fertilise Egypt. Take the most impressive 
external branch of the Christian Church itself, the Roman 
Catholic branch, and what do we see? We see that the most 
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gerious controversies by which it is rent are not controversies 
about worship or the nature of God, but controversies as 
to the amount of independence which it is permissible for 
certain social or political organisations to assert for them- 
-gelves in dealing with such questions as the distribution of 
property or the distribution of political power. In the United 
States, the authority of the Church has been strained to the 
atmost to prevent the utterances of some of its priests from 
identifying the whole power of the Church with the Knights of 
Labour. In Ireland, the whole episcopate, with one or two 
memorable exceptions, are placing their force at the service of 
a very frigid Protestant, who, by tolerating sanctions which 
the head of the Roman Catholic Churck condemns, endeavours 
to wrest from the State for Irishmen the power of governing 
themselves, through a Legislature and Administration of their 
own. Nay, the Catholic Archbishop of Dublin is posing almost 
ostentatiously «s Mr. Parnell’s volunteer Whip, and his clergy 
are far more profoundly loyal to him when he takes to task 
the Nationalist Members who were not to be found in their 
places in the House of Commons on the day on which the 
Ascot Cup race was run, than they are when he addresses them 
on any subject of religion or faith, properly so called. Almost 
the same may be said of the more decorous enthusiasm of Car- 
dinal Manning for the crusade against intoxicating liquors. 
But it is not in the Roman Catholic world chiefly that the pheno- 
menon we refer to is seen. Let us take Protestant England. 
Mr. Caine is one of the most ardent of the Dissenters 
of the day. How does his faith show itself? Certainly 
more by his passion of enthusiasm for the crusade against 
publicans, than by any strictly religious movement. Indeed, 
it does not matter much whether we look to the Church 
enthusiasm for total abstinence, or to the Wesleyan or 
Baptist, or any other branch of the movement, —they 
are all fired by the same zeal to show how completely 
their religious enthusiasm has drained itself off into the 
fanaticism for putting down alcohol. Where even poli- 
tical ardour, properly so-called, has failed to move the 
English and Scotch constituencies, the ardour for spread- 
ing teetotalism has succeeded, and we see the different 
constituencies shrieking for the crusade against alcohol 
with a kind of heat which is as different from the heat which 
they throw into any properly religious movement, as the 
ardour of Peter the Hermit and his followers was different 
from the ardour of the nominalists or realists. But it 
is not only in the properly moral agitations of the day 
that we see this tendency to substitute some thin vein of 
humanist enthusiasm for a religion. Look at the many whose 
sole religion may be said to be a vivid though thready 
passion for the abolition (say) of capital punishment, or the 
assertion of the rights of women, or a drastic reform of the 
marriage law, or the reference of every moral question to the 
opinion of women as the only sex who can properly be said to 
have a conscience. So far as we can judge, there is hardly a 
Christian faith anywhere which at the present time habitually 
keeps its heart fixed on the object of faith, and does not throw 
far more moral enthusiasm into some quite subsidiary move- 
ment for effecting some practical change which seems to it good, 
than it throws into the main channels of its worship. Even 
Positivism itself is only an exaggerated form of the tendency 
which is observable in all thecreeds. The Positivists say that 
the only God is Humanity, and that there is no reality in any- 
thing but those driblets of human enthusiasm which profess 
to come from a divine fountain-head, but really come from 
nothing more than the human emotions within us. Well, the 
best argument they have for their view,—though it is not a very 
good one,—is that, in the present age of the world at all events, 
there is an undoubted tendency to throw all the energy of our 
religious nature into some derived stream of practical change, 
which is supposed at least to have its origin in spiritual con- 
viction. Mr. Gladstone has certainly preached Home-rule more 
as a religious faith than as a political counsel, and so far as 
Home-rule has been taken up by the country, it has been 
taken up in that eager and imperious spirit. The great 
Christian principle, “By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
has almost come to be equivalent to “ By their roots ye 
shall not know them.” Now, while it is perfectly true that 
a fruitless religion is no religion, it is still more true that a 
rootless religion is no religion. You sometimes reap a wonder- 
ful crop of fruit from a tree which is just on the eve of death: 
the last effort of its growth is its greatest effort. But it is 





better far to have a moderate crop of fruit which does not 
exhaust the root, than an overflowing crop which does, We 
quite appreciate the demand for practical results as the 
only sound test of the reality of faith. As St. James 
says: “Show me thy faith without thy works, and I will 
show thee my faith by my works.” But then, there must 
be a faith to show, and in our day faith tends to exhaust 
itself in works, to precipitate itself into works, to stake its 
whole life, as it were, on its power to accomplish some com- 
paratively trivial and narrow practical achievement. 

Perhaps the one source of strength in Mahommedanism,—one 
of which it may be justly proud,—is that it has never shown the 
smallest tendency to lose itself in petty practical reforms. It 
keeps the eye of its worshippers fixed on Allah and his will, and 
never accepts any practical test or evidence of faith as the 
virtual equivalent of faith itself. The God of Mahommed is 
not a god whom any Christian heart can worship. But such 
as he is, at least the Mahommedan’s whole mind is steadily 
fixed on him, and he worships him, in spite of all his arbitrari- 
ness, all his indifference to human holiness and purity, with 
a whole mind and soul. We wish we could say the same 
of the attitude of modern Christians towards their God. 
But the truth is, that it is comparatively a rare thing to find 
such an attitude,—at least, among those Christians who give 
the key-note to our modern Churches. The Archbishop who 
acts as Mr. Parnell’s volunteer Whip, and the Archbishop who 
acts as the leader of the English teetotalers, are no mere 
exceptions among the Churches. Everywhere we see men 
who think that their faith is naught unless they can all but 
merge it in enthusiasm for some socialistic, or political, or 
philanthropic fanaticism. And even those who have given up 
all religion, properly so called, make up for the blank in their 
lives which religion leaves, by a disposition to sacrifice them- 
selves on the altar of some impassioned agitation for some 
slight alteration of arrangements which, even if it were made, 
would hardly affect man’s spiritual interests at all. For our 
own parts, we fully recognise the worth of the feeling that a 
religion which does not renovate the external life of man is 
not a religion. But we believe with at least equal earnestness 
that a religion which expends itself wholly in transforming 
external life, and has no reserve of power and passion left in 
it except that which it lavishes on practical reforms, is not 
in any true sense a spiritual power, because it does not 
recognise how infinitely greater than man is God. 


CULTURE AND PHYSIQUE. 

EN who dislike female education—and they exist, though 

the class is rapidly diminishing—when they grow 
spiteful, always assert that it is only the ugly women 
who learn hard, and that the most successful among them 
would exchange all their triumphs in the schools for the gift 
of beauty. Novelists, on the other hand, who are supposed 
to be observers, and especially female novelists, are apt to 
make intelligence and good looks, especially in men, supple- 
ments, and even in many cases causes, of each other. Miss 
Bronté created a passing admiration for intelligent ugliness ; 
but her successors have reverted, and their heroes, military or 
clerical, are as remarkable for their clear-cut features as for 
the incisive and original thoughts of which we hear. There is 
absolutely, so far as we know, no sufficient ground for either 
assumption, and certainly neither can be justified by a priori 
reasoning. Boys and girls alike study, for the most part, 
either because they wish to succeed in life, that is, to 
earn independent incomes, or because they have the in- 
stinct of students, and never think of their own looks 
in connection with the matter. Some women may, a little 
later on,—the inborn desire to attract acting as a spur, 
and urging them to remedy inferiority of one kind by 
superiority of another, as it also urged that unusually ugly 
person, John Wilkes; but they begin their course before per- 
sonal vanity has any decided power. As a matter of fact, in 
both sexes, successful students have been occasionally noted 
for unusual physical beauty (take Crichton and Lady Mary 
Montagu), and for exceptional absence of form (take Socrates, 
and the philosopher who was said—unjustly, as we think—to 
be his own missing link). The truth we take to be that the 
modern world almost unconsciously confounds expression 
with beauty, and fancies that because intelligence in most 
cases produces expressiveness—there are marked exceptions— 
therefore there must be some intimate relation between 
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beauty and intelligence, or even, a much more remarkable 
error, the possession of knowledge. There is, however, no 
‘such law, and no reason why there should be, the power of 
the brain, and the shape of the bones and flesh, being almost 
entirely disconnected. Beauty is a result of race, of circum- 
stances, such as personal freedom and mode of life, and of 
continuous diet, not of intelligence, and still less of the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, which latter can only benefit the indi- 
~vidual, whose features are fixed past serious change before 
study is even commenced. A man or a woman inherits his or 
her face, and mental habitude, though it may greatly affect, 
its meaning, can no more alter its shape than assiduous 
training can turn a smooth fox-terrier into the wiry kind 
from Airedale. 


It may even be doubted, strange as many will deem the 


‘assertion, whether continuous education will produce beauty, 


whether the growth of intelligence will even in ages yield the 


-physical result which we notice the authors of Utopias always 


assume, as if it were a scientifically demonstrable consequence 
‘of the new society. The most beautiful black race in Africa, 
a tribe in Nyassaland, on whose looks even missionaries grow 


‘eloquent, and who are really as perfect as bronze statues, are 


as ignorant as fishes, and though they have discovered the use 
of fire, have never risen to the conception of clothes of any 
kind. The Otaheitan, when discovered, was as uncultured as 


“the Papuan now is; yet the former approached as nearly to 


positive beauty as the latter does to positive deformity. 


‘The keenest race in Asia, and, as all who know them 


assert, the strongest in character, the Chinese, is decidedly 
the ugliest of semi-civilised mankind; while the Hindoo, if 
sufficiently fed, is, even when as ignorant as an animal, 
almost invariably handsome. The Circassians, who know 
nothing, and are rather stupid than exceptionally intelligent, 
‘are physically a faultless race, far more so than the Germans, 
-who, though the best trained people in the world, display a 
marked commonness of feature, as if the great sculptor 
Nature had used good clay, but taken no trouble about the 
modelling. Some of the very ablest among them belong to the 
flat-nosed, puffy-cheeked, loose-lipped variety. The keenest 
race in the world, and probably the one most susceptible of 
culture, the Jew, presents few types of beauty, being usually 
at once hook-nosed and flabby-cheeked, though in physique, as 


‘in thought, that race occasionally throws out transcendent 


examples. The tamed Arabs of Egypt, who seem to possess 
poor brains, and, of course, have no education, are often extra- 
ordinarily handsome; while in 1860 the grandest head 
‘in Asia, a head which every artist copied as his ideal 
of Jove, belonged to an Arab horse-dealer who, outside 
his trade, knew nothing. No modern men of culture 
would pretend, in mere perfectness of form, to rival 
the old Greek athletes, who intellectually were probably 


animals, or the Berserkars, who were for the most part only 


hard-drinking soldiers. The Royal caste, which has been culti 
vated for a thousand years, seldom produces beautiful men, 


_and still seldomer beautiful women; most Princesses, though 


sometimes dignified, having been marked, as to features, by a 


. certain ordinariness often wanting in the poor, and especially 
.the poor of certain districts, like Devon in England, and Arles 


and Marseilles in France. Devon is no better taught than 
Suffolk, but mark the difference in peasant forms. In the 
last century, the ablest men in Europe were remarkable for a 


certain superfluity of flesh, of which Gibbon’s face is the 


dest known and most absurd example; and in our own time, 
intellect, even hereditary intellect, is constantly found dis- 
sociated from good looks, and even from distinction, some of 
the ablest men being externally heavy and gross, and some of 
the ablest women marked by an indefiniteness of cheek and 
«hin as if they had been carved by the fingers in putty. No 
_stranger ever saw Tennyson without turning round, but 
Browning would have passed unnoticed in any English or 
_Austrian crowd. The air of physical refinement, which is 
avhat continuous culture should give, is precisely the air which 
is often lacking among the cultivated, as it is also in many 
aristocratic families. Indeed, though caste must mean 
more or less hereditary culture, it is doubtful if it secures 
beauty. It does not in the Royal houses, and in any regiment, 
though an officer or two will probably stand first, the proportion 
of splendid men will be found greater among the non-commis- 
«#ioned than the commissioned officers. Why not? Just as no 
man can by taking thought add a cubit to his stature, so no 





—— 


extent of culture, even if continued for generations, can make 
straight hair wave, or reduce high cheekbones, or cut away a 
hanging lower lip, or refine that most frequent of drawbacks, 
a cheek without contour. We might as well say that it would 
alter colour, which, as far as evidence can prove, is indeper. 
dent of everything, whether mental or physical in influence, 
except possibly—and that as yet is only a guess—of ages of 
hereditary starvation. 

It is not, perhaps, to the injury of the world that the effects 
of culture should be thus limited. We rather dread the spirit 
of caste as an operating force, believing that it tends to a 
segregating exclusiveness, and already we see that the world 
is dividing itself into two classes, those who speak with the 
trained voice and those who do not, the members of which 
instantly recognise each other, even in the dark, and have very 
little in common. If the cultured were likewise the beautiful, 
and the uncultivated the ugly, the Queen would indeed be 
ruling two nations more widely apart than were ever the rich 
and the poor in Mr. Besant’s novels. Already mésalliances 
are growing fewer, and it is considered as monstrous for 
the educated to marry the ignorant as ever it was for 
nobles to marry plebeians. The separating influences from 
which the world is never free are strongly at work again, 
and new Brahmins are looking down on new Pariahs 
with a contempt which is only externally gentle. That 
spirit needs no intensification, and it is not a bad thing to 
remember occasionally that science can no more make a 
Circassian than a one-legged race, and that the physical 
attributes, like the grace of God, are independent of thinking. 
If they were not, we should some day have a race of heroes 
indeed, stalking among lesser men as Kingsley depicts his 
Goths stalking among the far more quick-witted and better 
cultivated Alexandrians. An entire race like Alexander the 
Great, the man in whom, of all mankind, brain-power and 
physique were united in their highest perfectness, would soon 
be more intolerable than the “ Venetian” aristocracy whom 
Mr. Disraeli derided, denounced, and worshipped. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


NOTES OF A PILGRIMAGE. 
VI.—DAMASCUS. 


THE incidents of the road on such a journey as ours, though 
very new to our little company, would probably be of little 
interest to the readers of this age of travellers. Travelling 
by easy stages, we did not reach Damascus till the fifth day 
after leaving the shores of the Lake of Tiberias. It was as 
easy and comfortable a journey as one could have in the most 
civilised country; indeed, it is probable that this primitive 
mode of travelling is really the most luxurious, when the 
accessories are good; and a party supplied with good horses, 
good tents, good cookery, and, above all, a really good drago- 
man, has very little to complain of. To the inexperienced 
tourist, ignorant of Eastern languages and Eastern ways 
generally, the dragoman is a kind of impersonation of 
Providence, to whom he must look for the regulation of 
all his worldly affairs. The result of this system, in our 
case at least, was a happy freedom from all responsi- 
bility, with a certainty that every arrangement was being 
made for us very much better than we could do it our- 
selves. Of course, all dragomans are not equally reliable; 
but I do not think that any one who has had the good 
fortune to travel under the guidance of Mr. David Jamal 
will think that Iam saying too much. Did my space permit 
me, I would gladly sing the praises of our more subordinate 
retainers,—of Hamet, the swift-footed, the untiring, who per- 
formed the whole journey on foot, and always arrived first at 
the camping-ground ; of Rashid, the helpful, the music-loving, 
always at hand when anything was wanted, and under all 
circumstances singing to himself the same monotonous Arab 
song; of Georgy, the simple and blundering, who officiated as 
a kind of under-waiter or steward, and seemed always in 
disgrace with his chief, the consequential Ibrahim; of Hadj 
Hassan, who had made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and wore 
a strip of green in his turban in commemoration of the 
fact, and of his donkey. ‘The donkey especially: he was 
a beast of an aspiring mind, and when the pace was 
not too severe for him, he loved to walk at the head of 
the party. Having once attained this desirable position, he 
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eee 
would resort to every kind of device to prevent any one passing 
him. It was quite a lesson in race-riding to try and get ahead 
of him, having to creep up to his shoulder without attracting 
his attention, and then to “ come ” at exactly the right moment, 
before he could rush across your path and shoulder you back. 
Usually, in the East, the first place appears to be accorded to 
the donkey without dispute, for almost every string of camels 
that we met was headed by a small, grave donkey, who had 
the end of the rope which passed from one to another of the 
great beasts behind. But enough of donkeys; as old Gerard 
Legh says: “TI could write much of this beast, but that it 
would be thought it were to mine own glory.” 

After crossing the hills to the north of the Sea of Galilee, 

our journey lay for two days along the valley of the Jordan,— 
a plain partly cultivated, partly used for pasture, but, except 
for a few groups of rude Bedouin huts, almost entirely unin- 
habited. From a little Jewish colony among the hills, not very 
far from the Lake of Tiberias—kindly pointed out to us by a 
courteous Arab, journeying on his own affairs, who gave us 
what was no doubt an exhaustive account of the place, by which 
our ignorance of the Arabic language prevented us from 
profiting—till we reached Banyas on the second day, we saw 
nothing but these primitive erections, consisting usually of 
three low mud walls and a black canvas roof, one side being 
left open. One of these villages, if it could be called so, was 
established on the site of an old Roman mining station, from 
which a strange group of gaunt, ill-favoured girls—the Bedouin 
women seem to be uniformly ugly—draped in the queer dark- 
blue garments of their race, rushed out upon us with much 
shrill chattering to offer for sale some Roman lamps and other 
curiosities picked up about the place. Occasionally we would 
meet an Arab party on their travels, sometimes a dangerous- 
looking group of men, armed to the teeth, and beautifully 
mounted, but painfully harmless in demeanour, passing 
what would once have been a rich prize with no sign 
of notice but the solemn “ Marhaba!” (“ Welcome!”) once 
uttered by every member of the party; or at other times, 
a whole family travelling together, the men either mounted 
or on foot, the women in a little kind of tent on the 
back of a donkey, in which two could sit, one on each 
side, to keep the balance true, and the children stowed away 
somewhere about the beasts,—in the saddle-bags, or the 
holsters, or whatever came handy. Certainly it was from the 
oddest places that we could see the little, unkempt heads pro- 
truded, with cries of “Bakshish, bakshish!” apparently 
intended rather as a friendly greeting than with any hope of 
receiving anything. There is a story in Herodotus of an 
Egyptian King who had two children carefully isolated from 
their birth, to see what language they would evolve from their 
own consciousness, having heard nothing spoken. The first 
word they said was “ Bekos,” which was found to be the 
ancient Phrygian for “ bread ;” whereupon the Phrygian lan- 
‘guage was rather hastily pronounced to be the oldest language 
in the world. My experience in the East has convinced me 
that the King was mistaken, and that the word was “ Bakshish,” 
the first word which an Egyptian, or, for the matter of that, a 
Syrian baby would naturally use, without requiring any mother 
or nurse to teach it. 


On the second day, our mid-day halting-place was near the 
site of Dan, the northernmost point of Israel in Old Testament 
days. An hour’s ride further through the thickets of oaks of 
Bashan, which abound by the head-waters of Jordan, brought 
us to Banyas, a beautiful little village nestling right under the 
majestic Hermon, the site of the ancient Cesarea Philippi, and 
the furthest place to which our Lord is known to have come. To 
this favoured spot it has been given to have all the warmth and 
sunshine of the South, together with that wealth of wood and 
water which is generally reserved as a consolation for the 
colder North. One of the sources of the Jordan rises here 
under a great, beetling mass of rock, in which a few shell- 
shaped niches with inscriptions over them show all that 
remains of a once great temple of Pan. There is something 
almost comic in the piety of these inscriptions in such a place, 
though the surroundings are certainly such as Pan would have 
loved, the little river stealing away among the trees, and the 
Prospect of the broad green valley stretching away to the 
south. Above the rocks a little beyond, a little white mosque 
looks complacently over the land in which, after so many vicissi- 





fortress. It is not only poor Pan’s dead and forgotten religion 
that has faded out of the country before the fierce devotees 
of the little white mosque. 

The next morning we were out of Palestine, and the most 
interesting part of our journey was over. A day’s scrambling 
over the lower slopes of Hermon brought us to the plain in 
which Damascus lies, and we encamped in a very windy valley 
on the banks of a branch of the Pharpar. Our next encamp- 
ment was on a knoll above the pretty little town of Kattana, 
the traditional site of St. Paul’s conversion. Here civilisation 
came to meet us in the form of a landau, and here we took 
leave of our faithful retinue,—having secured a good photc- 
graph of the donkey. 

The early Mahommedans thought Damascus an earthly 
representation of paradise; more modern visitors say that to 
realise this idea, you must have been born in the desert. 
Certainly the approach to the city is extremely beautiful,— 
perhaps, with the exception of Banyas, the prettiest, or rather 
the pleasantest, bit of scenery we have seen in Palestine. 
Here, again, we have the fresh, green trees and the cool, 
gurgling water, in strong contrast to the barren hills on the 
western side—the end of the Hermon range—or the yet more 
sterile country to the east, which is, indeed, the beginning of 
the great Syrian desert. There is something very refreshing 
in the long stretch of the famous Damascus gardens, or, more 
properly speaking, orchards outside the city ; but they are not 
yet quite in their fullest beauty. Passing beyond them, we 
come to a still more beautiful scene. The road lies along the 
southern side of the depression in which Damascus lies. A little 
stream of water, in an old Roman aqueduct cut in the rock, flows 
by its side with a pleasant murmur; while the valley below us 
gradually opens out, a grassy plain divided by the clear blue 
waters of the Abana, with the countless domes and minarets 
of the city beginning to show in the distance. As we come 
down upon the valley, and cross the Abana, we come upon 
the beautiful Mosque of the Dervishes, a great dome between 
two tall minarets surrounded by others of varying size, which 
reminds us irresistibly of the singular Church of St. Antonio 
at Padua. Unfortunately, it is rather too new to have served 
as a model for the Santo, or we might think that some 
Venetian explorer had brought back a sketch of it; it is also 
extremely improbable that the Mahommedan architect has 
taken his model from Italy, so we must decide that the re- 
semblance is accidental, if, indeed, it does not prove to be 
imaginary. The mosque, at any rate, has the advantage over 
the Christian church of standing in a cool enclosure, shaded 
by fine trees, of a size that we have not seen in Palestine. 
There is an exuberance of foliage and verdure on every side 
of us as we drive along the river-bank into the city. 

The wonders of Damascus are very difficult to expound to 
others, the greatest wonder seeming to us to consist in our 
being there at all. There is not very much to see, as com- 
pared with some other places; but it should take one half a 
lifetime to see it. The whole city seems so completely what it 
ought to be, such a perfect type of all that is strange and 
mysterious in Eastern life. The crowd in the bazaars is just 
as we have fancied it to be since we first read the “ Arabian 
Nights,” if there ever was a time when we read them first. 
The bazaars are always the first thing that a visitor to 
Damascus thinks of. My principal recollection is of a 
pleasant little street that led to them. I forget whether it 
was called a bazaar itself; but it was not covered in, and it 
had shops on one side, and on the other great trees, the hollow 
trunk of one of which was the dwelling-place of a dervish. 
Among the houses were at least two mosques, such as are to 
be found all over the place, with little unpretending entrances, 
which do not attract the attention, only one of the open arches 
of the court giving a glimpse of the beauty of the interior. 
At the further end was a more pretentious place of worship, 
with a very fine doorway decorated with coloured marbles, and 
a minaret of fine carved stone-work. Here we came into the 
bazaars proper, a series of unpaved streets, roofed in at the top, 
which occupy the principal part of the city. They run in all 
directions, but through the midst of them goes the stately 
“street which is called Straight,” little changed, no doubt, 
from what it was in St. Paul’s time, a broad, straight road 
traversing the city from east to west, and covered in like the 
others. The wares are of every conceivable kind, each trade 
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smiths’, the Silk Bazaar, the Cloth Bazaar, the Bakers’ and the 
Pastrycooks’, and many others, each with a separate street, in 
which noother trade is conducted. Among the most curious is 
the Bazaar of Sales, where second-hand articles of all kinds 
are sold by peripatetic salesmen, who push their way about, 
shrieking the amount offered by the last bidder for the wares 
they are carrying. The shops are in most cases little more than 
small cupboards open to the public, with just room for the 
merchant to sit in a corner; but the richer traders often 
keep their stores out of sight. A little, obscure entrance down 
a dirty passage leads suddenly into one of the beautiful 
Damascus interiors, a cool inner court, planted with lemon 
and orange trees, with a fountain in the centre, and a recess 
fitted with a divan at one end, in which the merchant’s family 
are luxuriously reclining. The traveller, under these circum- 
stances, will probably go completely off his head, and falla 
willing victim to the persuasive offers of the courteous 
merchant. But no doubt he has expected to spend his money 
at Damascus, and if he has an honest dragoman, skilled in 
bargaining, will find the treasures offered him not dear. 
Should he prefer to buy nothing, he can find almost the same 
things for sale in London,—at three times the price. 

So much for the sellers; but who could give anything like 
an adequate picture of the buyers or the passers-by ?—an 
ever-changing crowd of men and horses, camels and donkeys, 
from every corner of the East. Arabs, Kurds, Druses, Circas- 
sians, Negroes, every conceivable variety of Eastern humanity 
elbowing each other along, dodging the projecting loads of 
passing camels, or hastily crushed into a corner by the approach 
of acarriage almost large enough to fill up the road itself, with 
a load of infidel sightseers whose mere presence is an insult to 
the feelings of the true believer. It adds a certain piquancy 
to the general interest of the scene to know that the unbelieving 
visitor is really a source of fanatical hatred to the great mass 
of the population. Only thirty years ago, Damascus was the 
scene of a fearful massacre of Christians, and the offenders, it 
is hard for us to believe, were those same kindly, hospitable 
Druses we had fraternised with on Mount Carmel. We had 
expected to foregather once more here with the Druse 
Sheikhs of Daliyeh, who were called to Damascus on business 
about this time; but they had, unfortunately, been obliged to 
leave before our arrival. We are inclined to hope that there 
may be some mistake in the stories told us of 1860. It is 
certainly strange that Druses and Mahommedans, who hold 
each other in abomination, should have joined hands even 
against the hated Maronites. 

The principal sight of Damascus is the great mosque, which 
is magnificent. It has once been a Christian church, and 
still retains some of its characteristics, its form being that 
of a great nave with two lines of pillars running along it, and 
one or two graceful little shrines interspersed, one, I believe, 
supposed to contain the head of St. John the Baptist, 
known here by the uneuphonious name of Neby Yahyah. 
There is also a singularly beautiful court containing some 
exquisite little cupolas, used as storehouses for the sacred 
books, and out of the court opens the splendid mausoleum of 
Saladin. The mosque was crowded when we visited it, and 
our escort—consisting of four Turkish soldiers, with a non- 
commissioned officer in command, a cavasse from the Consulate, 
and two or three dragomans, for it was a large mixed party— 
were a little anxious about the chance of some insult being 
offered tous. It was the month of Ramadan, when the Moslem 
law requires true believers to fast from sunset to sunrise, and 
fasting naturally makes men savage. Nothing occurred, how- 
ever, though we were afterwards told that insulting remarks 
were made by the men who crowded round us while one of the 
soldiers was struggling to turn the key in the rusty wards of 
the lock of Saladin’s mausoleum. This, it appears, is a very 
sacred spot, which the wretched infidel is not always allowed 
to visit. As we did not understand the insults, we remained 
most stolidly unaffected by them. F. R. O. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. GEORGE RUSSELL AND THE COERCION ACT 
OF 1882. 





(To tHe EpiTonR or THE “ SPEcTATOR.’’] 
S1r,—In your leading article in the Spectator of June 21st on 
“The Alienation of Liberal Unionists and Gladstonians,” you 
do me the honour to refer to certain words and acts of mine. 





I should be grateful for permission to reply. As I said in my 
letter last week, I claim no representative character, Yet, on 
his own conduct and opinions, even a “feeble unit” may be 
permitted to speak. 

You say that in 1882 I “forced upon a reluctant Ministry a 
stringent clause in the Crimes Act of that year which Lord 
Spencer did not deem necessary, and which the Prime Minister 
eo much disliked that he felt the greatest hesitation in even 
accepting it.” But does this convey quite an accurate notion 
of the facts? The “reluctant Ministry ” brought in a Crimes 
Bill, framed apparently on Captain Swosser’s philosophic 
principle, “that when you make pitch hot, you cannot make 
it too hot ; and that if you have to swab a plank, you should 
swab it as if Davy Jones were after you.” They assured us 
that this Bill, with all its severity, was absolutely necessary 
in order to enable them to cope with a murderous conspiracy, 
In this Bill they inserted a clause (borrowed from a previous 
Act of Mr. Gladstone’s in 1870) conferring the power to search 
houses by day or night, for what Sir William Harcourt called 
the “secret apparatus of murder.” This power Sir William 
pronounced “ most necessary.” For this clause the “ reluctant 
Ministry ” required their supporters to vote three times,—on 
the first reading, the second reading, and the clause itself in 
Committee. Then a sudden alteration was announced. The 
clause was to be so amended as to disallow search for the 
“apparatus of murder” between sunset and sunrise. 

This seemed to me, as it still seems, the most fatuous 
arrangement that ever was suggested, even by a Minister in 
search of a compromise. Ex hypothesi, we were legislating 
against would-be murderers. The Government took power to 
search their houses by daylight, but proposed to tell them that 
during the night their “secret apparatus of murder,” and all 
other incriminating properties, should be safe from the 
embarrassing investigations of the Viceroy and the police. 
This, as I said in the debate, was establishing a close-time for 
murder. To have renounced the power of search altogether 
would have been more reasonable. It was impossible to follow 
blindly a Ministry which thus changed its mind. Ifthe power to- 
search by night was unnecessary, to insert it in the Bill, to em- 
phasise its importance, and to make us vote for it three times, 
showed a culpable levity. If it was necessary, to throw it away 
showed a not less culpable vacillation. But I cannot for a 
moment admit that to defeat this foolish proposal was an 
attempt to “ put down the policy of Mr. Parnell’s followers in 
Ireland.” The clause was directed against actual and in- 
tending murderers; and surely the proceedings of the Special 
Commission, even if no wider considerations of justice and 
decency, should forbid us to identify the “policy of Mr. 
Parnell’s followers ” with the aims and methods of a murderous 
conspiracy. 


The Crimes Act of 1882 was directed, not against a nation 
nor a political party, but against a criminal class. For my 
own part, I should have been perfectly willing to give the 
powers which the Government then sought, to the executive 
authority in any part of the Queen’s dominions where 
murderous conspiracy was proved to exist. Such a conspiracy 
happened to exist in Ireland in 1882. The Crimes Act was 
passed; the criminals were detected and hanged; and ex- 
ceptional crime was so effectually stamped out, that Lord 
Salisbury declined to renew the Act in 1885. The necessity 
for it had happily gone by. A perfectly constitutional demand 
for self-government was then made by the Irish people, through 
their Parliamentary representatives. To concede that demand 
is in no sense or degree to condone the crimes of the past, nor 
to repudiate the methods by which they were punished and 
stopped. 


A main hindrance to the acceptance of Home-rule has been, 
I believe, a notion that the Liberal Party were indifferent to 
the agrarian crimes which at one time disgraced and disfigured 
Ireland. Against this notion it is alike the duty and the 
wisdom of Home-rulers to protest. Itis the task of statesman- 
ship to combine full security for life and property in Ireland 
with the satisfaction of the national demand for representative 
self-government. The task unquestionably has its difficulties, 
but I venture to believe that the Liberal Party will not find 
them insuperable. Meanwhile, I neither say nor insinuate that 
those who differ from me are fools or knaves, and I humbly 
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request my kinsfolk and acquaintance to restrain their 
polemical ardour within like bounds.—I am, Sir, &c., 
GroRGE W. E. RvssELL. 
18 Wilton Street, 8.W., June 24th. 


[Mr. Russell states his case, of course, in the way that is 
most advantageous for himself. But our view of the matter is 
that the question in 1882 was whether it was or was not 
desirable to irritate the peasantry of Ireland, innocent of crime 
or otherwise, by giving a power to the police to search, on 
suspicion, their cottages when they were in bed, in spite of the 
fact that the executive Government of the day held that they 
could dispense with that power, and would rather dispense with 
it, Our remarks did not identify the policy of Mr. Parnell’s 
followers “with the aims and methods of » murderous con- 
spiracy.” They identified it only with the reluctance to disturb 
and irritate Irishmen who might or might not be guilty of such 
a conspiracy, by entering their cottages in the middle of the 
night, for the sake of an investigation which the authorities 
thought it quite sufficient to carry on by daylight, when it was 
less irritating and less oppressive. With this Mr. Russell in 
1882 was not content. Now he is astonished that Unionists 
are puzzled what to think of an Opposition who excuse boy- 
cotting, and regard the “Plan of Campaign” as a less evil 
than honestly keeping your deliberate engagements.—ED. 
Spectator. } 





OUR LORD’S AUTHORITY. 
(To tHE EpiTor or THE ‘ SpecTaTor.’’] 

Sim,—Your correspondent, Mr. Howorth, describes me as 
maintaining that “ Christ, in appealing to the Old Testament, 
gave its words an imprimatur of plenary inspiration from 
which itis unsafe to move” (Spectator, April 18th); and he 
adds, in your last issue: “I maintain that Dr. Liddon’s con- 
tention is absolutely suicidal, and that whatever meaning we 
attach to the word ‘ inspiration,’ we cannot treat the quotations 
in the New Testament from the Old as giving ‘plenary 
inspiration’ to the words quoted.” 

Mr. Howorth will not find, in my letters to you, or in my 
sermon at St. Paul's, any allusion to “ plenary inspiration.” 
That expression has had an important history, but it is asso- 
ciated with discussions that belong for the most part to the 
past. Was the inspiration of the sacred writers mechanical 
or dynamical? Did it extend to every word, or only to the 
sense and drift of what they wrote? These questions may 
no doubt be answered in more ways than one without any 
reflection on our Lord’s authority. It is unnecessary, there- 
fore, to traverse in detail what Mr. Howorth truly describes 
as the familiar ground of the quotations in the New Testa- 
ment from the Old. It may, however, be observed that 
differences of versions are analogous to differences of readings ; 
that where differences exist, both versions cannot be right; 
and that, if our present state of knowledge makes it im- 
possible in any. case to decide in favour of one version, we 
must, so far, hold our highest reverence, no less than our 
judgment, in suspense. If we donot know for certain whether 
a word is stamped by our Lord’s authority, his authority is not 
impaired, because its import is for the time undiscoverable. But 
has Mr. Howorth sufficiently considered the question, how far 
portions (at any rate) of the Septuagint may not represent an 
older and more authoritative Hebrew text than any represented 
by the Masoretic recension? And, notwithstanding the in- 
genious arguments that have been advanced to support the 
pinion that our Lord habitually spoke Greek, there is surely 
no real reason for doubting that both during his ministry and 
‘on the cross, the words which he actually uttered belonged to 
the Aramaic dialect of Northern Palestine. On this subject 
Mr. Howorth will thank me for referring him to an old- 
fashioned but interesting book by a great Hebrew scholar,— 
“Della Lingua propria di Cristo,” by Professor de Rossi, of 
Parma. 

But the questions before us at the present time are, in truth, 
much less academical, much more vital, than those discussions 
in past years about plenary or verbal inspiration. They 
concern, not the inspiration, but the honesty of the writers 
of the Old Testament. If, for example, Wellhausen is 
right in contending—as his theory of the origin of the 
Pentateuch may well oblige him to contend—that no such 
thing as the Tabernacle ever existed, that it was the 
imvention of Jewish scribes at Babylon, and that it was 
invented to justify what was remembered of the pre-Exilic 








Temple—or, in modern phrase, to furnish an account of its 
religious evolution—what are we to say of the writer or writers 
who composed that large portion of the Pentateuch which 
makes the Tabernacle the very centre of the history of the 
Chosen People during the wanderings in the desert? How 
does such a composition differ from the work of those scribes 
of a later century at Le Mans, who composed the False 
Decretals? Or, if the prophecies of Daniel were not really 
prophecies at all, but records of recent or contemporary 
history thrown into the form of prophecy in order to 
serve an immediate purpose, the real question surely is not 
whether the writer of Daniel was endowed with “ plenary ” or 
an} inferior sort of inspiration, but whether he had any 
adequate sense of the distinction between truth and false- 
hood. No one questions the use which our Lord made of the 
Pentateuch and Daniel, or that his sanction has secured for 
those books their great place in the heart and faith of 
Christendom. What must we perforce think of his authority, 
if we acquiesce in the conclusions of the destructive criticism 
respecting them P 

People disguise from themselves what is really at stake, for 
reasons which are intelligible, and some of which must com- 
mand considerable sympathy. But let me repeat, the real 
question is not whether our Lord’s knowledge, as man, was 
limited, or to what extent, but whether anything which 
he taught was, in consequence of his presumed ignorance, 
really false. Those who think that he was in error on 
the subject of the Old Testament, will find it difficult to 
maintain that he was infallible on other subjects. Political 
economy and modern ethical theories have been no less busy 
with one department of his teaching, than the destructive 
Old Testament critics with another. Is there to be any 
serious criterion of his inerrancy; is there any one subject 
within which we will offer him the unstinted homage of our 
intellects and our wills; or are we only to say that he may rule 
us whenever we happen to entertain no objection to his doing 
soP If this, or anything like it, is the case with any of us, what 
and whom do we really believe him to be P—I am, Sir, &c., 

June 22nd. H. P. Lippon. 

P.S.—May I add that I have missed Mr. Hobson’s letter, 
referred to in your note? 





[*,* Through want of space, a number of Letters are held over.] 








ART. 


— 
THE OLD AND NEW SALONS.—I. 

To those who study what may be called the politics of picture 
exhibitions, the present season in Paris, the capital of painting, 
is one of critical interest. As opposed to our Academy, whose 
constitution is oligarchic, the Salon is, roughly speaking, 
democratic,—that is to say, the juries that select and hang 
pictures and award honours are elected by the votes of the 
whole body of exhibitors. This is no doubt the fairest system 
yet devised; but in Paris it seems to have run the risk of 
reverting to the oligarchic type,—for this reason, that certain 
painters are also popular teachers, and command in their own 
atelier votes enough to return them to office with undue 
frequency. This is one alleged reason for the split that has 
taken place this year, and, whether borne out by the facts or 
not, it is a possible danger. Anyway, dissatisfaction with the 
actual control of the Salon and its awards came to a head 
with the Exhibition of last year; and this spring a number of 
the younger and more vigorous artists, but headed by the 
veteran Meissonier, have seceded, have opened a rival exhibi- 
tion, and have abolished in it the system of medals and men- 
tions in vogue at the Salon. A battle of this kind is, of 
course, fought on much more equal terms where it is a conflict 
of one band of artists against another, not of outsiders against 
officials, as in our revolts and combinations against the 
Academy. In Paris, the State remains neutral, or rather, 
helps both parties by giving them houseroom; the spacious 
galleries of last year’s Exhibition are handed over to the 
seceders. The immediate result is a triumph for these last. 
It is forcibly brought home to one afresh how few, after all, are 
the first-rate talents in even the largest and most lively of 
schools of art, and it is surely beyond denial that the life of 
the French school of painting has gone over to the Champ 
de Mars. There remain the veterans and the recruits of 
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academic style; the dealers in motives that were once de- 
spised and rejected, but are now popular in a cheaper and 
second-hand edition ; and a certain number of respectable but 
hardly first-rate painters. The quantity of paintings is, un- 
happily, as great as ever; the gaps have been filled up with 
anything that came to hand, and the visitor paddles through 
a boundless swamp of mediocrity, startled now and then by 
glimpses of the second-rate. The new exhibition, on the other 
hand, is limited and well hung; there are spaces between 
the frames, and each man’s works are grouped together. 
But in fairness it should be added that some of the best men 
send to the new exhibition as many as from six to ten works, 
and this by the rules of the Salon, where no one may send more 
than two, would be impossible. In a second article we shall give 
some account of the new exhibition; this week we confine 
ourselves to the old. 

To contemplate a second-rate exhibition is to be driven back 
on secondary considerations. To talk about the politics, the 
mechanism of the thing, is in itself a symptom of a wandering 
mind. Another is to find oneself engaged in the kindly- 
seeming but delusive search for the “ good points” in pictures 
that the phrase itself condemns, or keen about the classifying 
of artists into schools. The most deadly, perhaps, is to find 
oneself reduced to being moral about the subjects, or anxious 
about the size of canvases. We proceed to exemplify these 
tendencies. 


Let us take the familiar names first. The best of these 
represent the severe discipline of drawing that is in itself a 
fine tradition of the French school; but to have that, and that 
only, is to have the merits of the prize schoolboy. Bouguereau, 
for instance. He has a picture called Les Saintes Femmes au 
Tombeau. If the best drawing of the drawing-school, and 
the best composition of the drawing-master, without design, 
colour, life, feeling, were fine art, this would be very fine. It 
is accomplished, wonderful, decent, and altogether as pleasing 
as sand in the eyes. In another canvas, Petites Mendiantes, 
this academic art changes its Biblical for its sentimental pro- 
perties, and is, if anything, more tiresome. Lefévre, again. 
On the strength of a pasteboard background, he styles his 
nude figure Lady Godiva, and... the legs are nicely 
drawn and modelled. Bonnat, a forcible draughtsman to 
begin with, and with an eye for character, has come to paint 
portraits with such an exaggeration of his original defects and 
tricks, that the convention cracks. It might be excusable if the 
painter were reduced to smearing on his colour with the end of 
a blunt stick. The colour always was abominable. Henner 
sends two decompositions in his fashionable manner. His green 
and burnt sienna are, if anything, more pronounced. Benjamin- 
Constant just misses it somehow, with his Beethoven playing 
the “ Moonlight Sonata.” 

The veteran of another tradition, that of landscape and the 
open air, Frangais, has this year won the médaille @honneur. 
It is the first time it has been given for landscape, and it is 
given to the painter’s age and record, rather than to his 
pictures of this year. Of Dupré, there is the whitest of white 
cows, and a pleasant dusty-green landscape; Harpignies is 
not at his best, and Pelouse tends to paperiness in his skies, 
and to reminiscence rather than to study. 

In French art, ceilings are still thought the fitting place for 
cunningly foreshortened allegories, and they are doubtless the 
fittest. The hardened acrobat may gloat over Commerce 
Bringing Peace and Abundance to the Arts and to Industry, or, 
as it might be, Industry Bringing Peace to the Arts and 
Abundance to Commerce, and other wanton devices of the kind; 
for a mere ordinary neck and imagination, it is all too high. 
The largest thing of the kind in this year’s Salon is Munkacsy’s 
Plafond pour le Musée de l Histoire de V Art & Vienne—Allégorie 
de la Renaissance Italienne. As perspective science, it is 
wonderful enough; as art, it is thoroughly vulgar. Ceilings 
apart, the prospect of commissions for decorative work has a 
great influence in increasing the size of French pictures. In 
these huge canvases, one of two things happens. Hither an 
attempt is made at realism on a huge scale, with a full compass 
of light and colour, which results in dullness or disaster or 
panorama; or a frank convention is adopted, as by Puvis de 
Chavannes. His particular convention of light purples and 
browns is a good deal in vogue, and one of his disciples, 
P. Lagarde, has a somewhat fascinating composition here 
called Le Blessé. It represents a wounded man sup- 
ported on the back of a donkey by a monk. It is a 





woodland road at evening, in winter-time, and they make 
for a lighted cottage. The colours and textures are of 
the tapestry order, but they are used with subtle feeling ang 
effect. The finest landscape in the exhibition, again, is almost 
colourless. It is a study of the Loire, by M. le Liepvre, with 
nobility of design in its great poplar-trunks and stretch of 
river. The landscape by F. J. Quignon, La Moisson, which. 
wins a medal, suffers from its bigness in another way. The 
dazzle of the cornfield and the blackness of the trees are wel] 
rendered, but there is not study enough of the forms for work 
on this scale. The foreground is flecked by meaningless 
touches that look as if they had been magnified from a little 
sketch. Other landscapes that deserve mention are Leg 
Chardons, Champagne, by A. Guéry,a great mass of thistle. 
down in the foreground, and haystacks behind; a Dutch 
railway-embankment by P. J. C. Gabriel (Il Vient de Loin: 
vue prise des environs de la Haye) ; horses and bracken by A. 
Bandit (Une Lande dans le Médoc) ; and the work of E. Clary, 
E. C. Yon, L. C. Massaux, Didier-Pouget, C. L. Tragardh, L, 
Tauzin, A. Vauthier, D. F. Boyden, and G. Cluzeret. About, 
a great deal of this landscape one feels that the motives of 
older masters linger, and are reproduced and amplified, with 
here a little and there a little, or sometimes a great deal more 
of Nature, but not yet a new motive or master. Here, one 
says, is another sealing-wax sun or moon and dead-green 
country ; or, there is a talented painter looking for Daubignys 
or Rousseaus, and painting them a little different and a good 
deal larger. The class comes first and the individual second. 


In dramatic painting, the most interesting picture is A. P. 
M. de Richemont’s illustration of Zola’s Le Réve. From the 
moment chosen, the meeting of the lovers in the little white 
room of Angélique, there is a combination for the artist of 
motives that modern painting is fond of,—the light of dawn 
contending with lamplight, the figure of the girl dark against 
the window, the discrimination of the various blancheurs de la 
chambre that the writer insists upon. All this is treated with 
a good deal of success; and what is more, there is beauty and 
expression in the two heads and the action of the figures, 
Another good study of lights—red firelight and lamplight 
this time—and of character too, is the Veillée of V. Marec,— 
an old woman telling stories to a child by the fire. Another 
good study is Dans la Fumée, by E. M. Liebert,—an old man, 
with his back to a window, smoking. 

It would take too long to enumerate the names of the fairly 
good portrait-painters, but among the less familiar, Paul Peet 
and Julia Marest deserve mention; and it may be said generally 
that the most pleasing work often takes the shape of those 
sketches of friends made as gifts from the artist and inscribe¢ 
accordingly, that are so common in French exhibitions. A 
young Scotch artist, J. Guthrie, sends a portrait of a lady that 
is one of the most interesting in the intention of its colour. 
But the painting of the face is less successful than that of the 
dress. 

It is consoling to observe how in the general press of dull- 
ness, real artistic distinction tells. The Salon contains, among 
its three thousand canvases, two little night-pieces by Whistler. 
They judge the huge fruitless labour round them so quietly 
and so cruelly! For the work in them is of the slightest 
possible,—very little painting, but a great deal of perception. 
To those who judge art by the evidences of industry it has 
to show, it must always seem absurd to rank work like 
this so high. But an artist is an artist not by virtue of 
labour, but of vision ; and when all his life is an experiment iz 
seeing Nature as pictures, he may be able to render his per- 
ception by very slight and simple means. 


In the matter of sculpture, things are different. Most of the 
sculptors are faithful to the old exhibition, and in the huge 
court of the Salon there is a great deal of interesting work, 
and one or two admirable things. Falguiére, author of the 
Diana of some years back, sends a Femme au Paon that might 
serve as a companion figure of Juno. There is something very 
proud and fine about her. But perhaps the most beautiful 
figure is that of an Eastern girl, designed by E.L. Barrias for 
the tomb of Guillaumet, the painter of Oriental scenes. She 
sits cross-legged at the head of the gravestone, with a flower 
raised in one hand about to drop on the medallion of the 
painter ; the action is lovely, and the tenderness of modelling 
(in wax for bronze) in the face and throughout is exquisite- 
It would take too long to describe the many graceful little 
works that might be originals of Greek Anthology epigrams, 
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and others of a more heroic mould ; but one figure more must 
be mentioned for its sculpturesque qualities, and also for its: 
restraint and concentration in the expression of a feeling that 
is apt to bring on all the turbulence and flutter of Bellona, 
It is by the Comte d’Astaniéres, and represents a French boy- 
conscript. Round the pedestal is Dido’s imprecation for 
legend, Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor. 








BOOKS. 


—>—_ 


KEATS AND HIS EDITOR.* 

Ir is twelve years since Mr. Forman printed the love-letters 
of Keats to Fanny Brawne, which it would have been kinder 
to suppress. The editor of a great poet’s works is, however, 
by no means independent; and Mr. Forman, following the 
custom of the day, not only laid bare the “ overmastering 
passion” of Keats’s life, but has reproduced every ill-con- 
sidered trifle which he may have jotted down without a 
thought beyond the amusement of the moment. When such 
scavenger-like work is thus forced upon a man of letters, it is 
fortunate if he can console himself with the conviction that 
he has done well what another man would have certainly 
attempted to do, and might have done badly. 


We readily accept Mr. Forman’s statement that it was with 
the “profoundest feeling of the sacredness as well as the 
great importance of the record” entrusted to him, that he 
approached Keats’s love-letters; and when he also alludes 
regretfully, in the volume of Poetry and Prose, to the necessity 
in the present inquisitive age “of bringing into the tale 
of a great poet’s works many trivialities and crudities that 
one would fain leave to oblivion,” we may well pity the 
lot of an editor who is thus forced to act against his 
better judgment. It is surely time to ask how far it is 
his duty to encourage this contemptible inquisitiveness. Is 
the personality of a “Society paper” to be imitated in litera- 
ture, and an editor to act as though he were his hero’s valet P 
Readers are apt to mistake the accumulation of trivial details 
for the acquisition of knowledge; but the taste for what is 
worthy in literature probably diminishes in proportion to the 
craving after gossip. This craving was never stronger than 
in our day. The most insignificant incidents in a poet’s life 
are mistaken for characteristics, and his idlest doggerel is 
garnered up for posterity. If during his lifetime he has 
deliberately buried some of his mental offspring, which is 
pretty sure to be a sensible act, the literary resurrectionist 
digs them up again, and an author’s worst work is brought 
into almost as much prominence as his best. Every great 
writer makes efforts which are failures; and if these attempts 
have had the ill-fortune to be preserved, they swell the bulk of 
his works and the comments of his editor. There isno greater 
delight to a book-lover than the purchase of a fine edition of 
a great poet or imaginative prose-writer. He likes to possess 
the authors whom he loves in a noble form; but he does not 
care to have them overweighted with the minute learning and 
curious investigations of commentators who dwell on every 
peddling error of grammar and syntax, and waste a page 
upon a hyphen. Common-sense is as much needed in litera- 
ture as in life; but, unfortunately, it is a quality in which 
some enthusiastic critics of our day are eminently deficient. 


Although Mr. Forman’s exhaustive labours upon Keats have 
suggested these remarks, it must not be supposed that we 
regard him as a conspicuous offender, since the fault we have 
mentioned is common nowadays to the race of editors. He 
does but sin after his kind. Keats, while he has written some 
of the loveliest verse of the century, is a poet who gives us 
“infinite riches in a little room.” His gold can be held ina 
small casket, and the editor’s four volumes, to which he has 
now added a fifth, necessarily contain a good deal that the 
general reader will not care for, and that the student does not 
need; yet Mr. Forman’s edition, which was published seven 
years ago, has in it so much of prime interest and of fresh and 
valuable material, that it must be regarded as the chief 
authority upon all matters relating to Keats. For those who 
possess copies of the original edition, the editor has printed 
Poetry and Prose as a supplement. It contains several 





* (1.) Letters of John Keats to Fanny Brawne. With Introduction and Notes 
by H. Buxton Forman. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged.—(2.) Poetry 
and Prose, By John Keats, Edited by H. Buxton Forman. London: Reeves 
and Turner, 1890, 


original readings and alterations taken from the commonplace- 

book of Keats’s friend Woodhouse, who copied out many of 
the poet’s verses before they were published; and also a num- 

ber of fresh letters, as well as additions to letters already 
printed. The Houghton MSS., to which in his biography of 
the poet, Professor Colvin has. expressed himself so much 

indebted, have also proved of service to Mr. Forman. The 
“Fresh Versions and New Readings” occupy about forty pages, 
but some of them are not new to readers familiar with Lord 
Houghton’s text of the poems. In Woodhouse’s transcript, 
for example, of “ The Human Seasons,” Mr. Forman observes 
that there is scarcely a line after the first identical with the 
published text; but if compared with Lord Houghton’s 
text, it will be found that there are seven lines alike in both. 
It is remarkable, by-the-way, that the selection from Keats 
by Matthew Arnold, in Mr. Ward’s English Poets, does not in- 
clude “ La Belle Dame sans Merci,” a wonderful lyric, although 
we cannot agree with Mr. Colvin in regarding it as the poet’s 
masterpiece. 

In the volume of letters edited by Mr. Speed, a grandson of 
George Keats, who had access to papers hitherto unprinted, 
the poet alludes jocosely to the weakest couplet in that lyric, 
which may still be read in Lord Houghton’s edition :— 

“ And then I shut her wild, wild eyes 
With kisses four.” 

“1 was obliged,” he says, “to choose an even number, that 
both eyes might have fair play, and, to speak truly, I think 
two apiece quite sufficient. Suppose I had said seven, there 
would have been three and a half apiece—a very awkward 
affair, and well got out of on my side.” Keats’s biographer 
and editor are both greatly struck by this passage: Mr. For- 
man writes of it as charming, and Mr. Colvin regards it as “a 
proof the more of the spirit of humour, modesty, and plain 
sense, which neither inspiration, nor the pride of inspiration 
could conquer in him, or long displace.” The “spirit of 
humour, modesty, and plain sense” are charming qualities, 
whether found in a poet or in any author; but the reader 
who is neither an editor nor a critic, will probably regard this 
grave comment on the poet’s bit of pleasantry as too serious 
for the occasion. 

Among the new material preserved by Woodhouse is a 
pleasant sonnet, with a Leigh Hunt flavour, written by that good 
friend of Keats, John Hamilton Reynolds. Mr. Colvin copied 
it from the Houghton MSS., and it is reprinted by Mr. Forman 
with the remark : “I shall be surprised if this sonnet does not 
find its way into future anthologies.” We will quote the poem, 
which, if it does not fully justify this high praise, is assuredly 
not without merit, apart from its interest and association with 
Keats. It was written upon reading the poet’s Chaucer sonnet : 

“Thy thoughts, dear Keats, are like fresh-gathered leaves 
Or white flowers plucked from some sweet lily bed ; 
They set the heart a-breathing, and they shed 
The glow of meadows, mornings and spring eves, 

Over the excited soul. Thy genius weaves 

Songs that shall make the age be nature-led, 

And win that coronal for thy young head 

Which Time’s strange hand of freshness ne’er bereaves. 
Go on! and keep thee to thine own green way, 

Singing in that same key which Chaucer sung ;— 

Be thou companion of the Summer day, 

Roaming the fields and olden woods among ;— 

So shall thy Muse be ever in her May; 

And thy luxuriant Spirit ever young.” 

Of thefresh prose matter brought together here asa supple- 
ment to the first edition of Mr. Forman’s Keats, there is not 
much to say. Many blanks in letters are filled up which are 
solely of interest as making them complete, and several of the 
new letters are of no intrinsic value. Now and then the 
reader is a little astonished at the poet’s criticisms, as, for 
instance, when he says that “the grand parts of Scott are 
within the reach of more minds than the finest humours in 
Humphrey Clinker ; and then quoting the amusing passage 
in Tom Jones, in which the serjeant objects to be called a non 
sequitur, and exclaims, “ You are another; an’ you come to 
that, no more a sequitur than yourself,” Keats says it gives 
him more pleasure than the whole volume of The Antiquary. 

After expressing the opinion that reviews have had their 
day, and observing that there “ will soon be some new folly to 
keep the parlours in talk,” he adds: “ We have seen three 
literary kings in our time,—Scott, Byron, and then the Scotch 
novels,”—a proof, as Mr. Forman points out, that Keats, like 





Hazlitt, had not fathomed Sir Walter’s secret. Then there is 
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a characteristic account of a walk of two miles “in the lane 
that winds by the side of Lord Mansfield’s park,” with Coleridge 
and “ Mr. Green, our demonstrator at Guy’s.” The poet, after 
his wont, broached a thousand things, and Keats adds: “I 
heard his voice as he came towards me—I heard it as he moved 
away—I had heard it all the interval, if it may be called so. 
He was civil enough to ask me to call on him at Highgate.” 
Of Hunt, who was a good friend to Keats, although not 
always a sound adviser in matters poetical, he writes as 
“a pleasant fellow in the main when you are with him,” 
and adds: “But in reality he is vain, egotistical, and 
disgusting in matters of taste and in morals. ....- 
Hunt does one harm by making fine things petty and 
beautiful things hateful.” He mentions that he has seen; 
Wordsworth frequently, and sneers at his egotism and bigotry, 
remembering, perhaps, at the moment that poet’s cold praise 
of the “Hymn to Pan” as a“ pretty piece of paganism,” a 
comment, says Mr. Rossetti, which annoyed Keats not a little. 

Some of the fresh paragraphs inserted here are not creditable 
to Keats, and others come near to twaddle, if we may dare to 
use the word in connection with such a poet. Mr. Forman 
points out that Keats’s letters have been subjected to many 
unwarrantable interferences, including “impertinent and 
meaningless verbal changes;” and he evidently regards Lord 
Houghton’s excisions as unduly large, if not altogether as 
unjustifiable. No doubt, if every line of a letter is to be 
inserted by an editor, Lord Houghton has sinned considerably ; 
if, on the other hand, he is at liberty to exercise his judgment, 
his discretion can, we think, frequently be justified. Now and 
then, but very rarely, we find a passage in the “ Supplement ” 
of biographical interest, as, for instance, when, on his first 
acquaintance with Miss Brawne, Keats writes of her as “ beauti- 
ful and elegant, graceful, silly, fashionable, and strange.” 

Keats appears to have disliked his Christian name, for in 
writing to his brother’s wife, he says :—“If you should have a 
boy, do not christen him John, and persuade George not to let 
his partiality for me come across. *Tis a bad name, and goes 
against a man. If my name had been Edmund, I should have 
been more fortunate.” The poet must have been in an ill 
mood when he wrote in the same letter :—“If the American 
ladies are worse than the English, they must be very bad. 
a Boe: You know a good number of English ladies; what 
encomium could you give of half-a-dozen of them?” 

On another page he alludes to the opinion that the Christian 
scheme has been borrowed from the Persian and Greek 
philosophers, and suggests a method of “soul-making” 
which he thinks a grander system than the Christian 
religion. This, together with some commonplace objections 
to the Gospel narrative, may be of interest as showing that 
the intellect of Keats had been exercised, however vaguely, on 
religious matters, and that his aspirations were not, as a 
reader might judge from his poetry, wholly satisfied by a 
worship of beauty. 

The youthfulness of Keats must be always remembered in 
an attempt to estimate his character and genius. His poetical 
growth as a poet was, we think, marvellous. Taste, judgment, 
and the finest perception of verbal felicities distinguish the 
latest poems. As his life drew near its close, his imagination 
became elevated and chastened, his voice gained in volume 
and dignity, and all this change from the somewhat effeminate 
luxuriance of Endymion to the perfection of the Odes, was 
effected in two years. Much of Keats’s prose writing, even 
to the end, was immature and boyish, but at four-and-twenty 
his verse was that of a great poet. 


4 





PRINCESSES ET GRANDES DAMES.* 
ir cannot have escaped observation that while English 
literature is comparatively poor in private memoirs and 
personal anecdotes, that of France, on the contrary, abounds in 
pleasant and agreeable chronicles which form a most valuable 
complement and commentary on the histories of the times. But 
to read these requires leisure, more probably than the readers 
of to-day will give, more even than those who no doubt consider 
that they possess literary tastes. For those who would like to 
know something about these memoirs, and who wish for pleasant 
light reading, this book, Princesses et Grandes Dames, should 
be very acceptable. There are four or five very entertaining 
memoirs, chosen, it is true, somewhat at hap-hazard, but in 





* Princesses et Grandes Dames, By Arvéde Barine, Paris: Hachette et Cie. 
1890, 


themselves well put together and most readable. In one of 
the sketches, we have Louis XIV. in his young days, soon 
after he had attained his majority. This period of his life is legg 
well-known to English readers. We are accustomed to think 
of Louis XIV. as the full-blown Grand Monarque; but here 
the chief interest is the influence and power which Marie 
Mancini, the subject of the sketch, possessed over the King, 
and the extraordinary part she had in developing the 
character of the future Grand Monarque:— 

“Tl était une fois un grand roi, dont le royaume était le plus 
beau du monde. Sa cour n’était que fétes et plaisirs, et il n’y en 
avait point d’aussi galante ni d’aussi magnifique. En ce temps-li 
il y avait & la cour une vilaine moricaude que le premier ministre, 
qui était son oncle, y avait mise tout enfant pour y étre élevée, 
Elle était laide, colére et sauvage, mais elle avait de l’esprit et 
faissait mille tours qui divertissaient le roi. Ce prince se plaisait 
tant & étre avec elle, qu’enfin il ne put s’en passer et voulut 
V’épouser. La reine sa mére s’y opposa et sépara les deux amants, 
ce qui lui cofita de grandes peines et leur fit verser beaucoup de 
larmes.} Aprés qu’elle eut réussi, la vilaine moricaude commit une 
foule d’extravagances et eut une foule d’aventures incroyables, au 
cours des quelles elle devint une belle personne. Un beau jour 
elle disparut, et l’on n’a jamais pu savoir ce qu’elle était devenue. 
Le conte de fées qu’on vient de lire s’est passé & la cour de France 
au milieu du XVIIe siécle. Le beau prince c’est Louis XIV. 
La moricaude c’est Marie Mancini niéce du Cardinal Mazarin.” 
She belonged to the “ Mazarini,” as the numerous relations 
imported by Mazarin into France were nicknamed. They 
came from the most humble life of Italy, and found in Paris an 
uncle who was master of France, and whose establishment was 
on the same footing as that of the King, and they took their 
place in his palaces and royal splendour as naturally as if 
born to it; and though many of them ended in evil and 
disgrace, it was not before they had mingled their blood with 
that of the most noble of Europe. Louis XIV. at twenty was 
very different from what he was in later years. Though good- 
looking, distinguished by natural grace and dignity, and skilful 
in all bodily exercises, Mazarin had not let him learn much 
beyond. He was very ignorant, and was wanting in that gift 
of intuition which in many fills the place of education; he 
only knew what he had learnt, and the Cardinal had kept him 
ignorant. It was Marie Mancini who first developed in him 
the germs which made of him the great King. She became 
his friend; she read with him; she opened out to him a world 
of heroes, and all those feelings, great or subtle, passionate or 
noble, which give value to life; she reproached him with his 
ignorance, and made herself his teacher in Italian, in poetry, 
and art. She imbued him with a spirit of emulation, which 
led him to educate himself by seeking the society of persons of 
merit and distinction; and, more than all, she made him 
ashamed of being without ambition, without higher views; 
she made him remember he was a King, and made him wish 
rto be a great King. She gained the most complete sway over 
him; he confided in her, and consulted her in everything. 
Then Marie Mancini raised her eyes to the throne of France, 
and did not deem it too lofty for her; but here she had to 
count with unforeseen difficulties in the person of her uncle and 
the Queen, with whose plans this interfered. She was too 
sure of herself, and miscalculated the power of the Cardinal 
and Queen when united; she made in consequence several 
false moves, lost her head, and was forced at last to give up 
the game with ignominy. 

Another of the memoirs concerns the grand-daughter of the 
great Condé, who was married to the Duke of Maine, Louis 
XIV.’s son, and the favourite and protégé of Madame de 
Maintenon, who pushed his fortunes on every occasion. In 
this sketch we have Louis XIV. towards the close of his life. 
He was still le grand monarque, and his Court still ap- 
parently the paradise of the French nobility; but already 
persons of thoughtful minds could see through this brilliancy 
the ruin that was creeping over the nobility, brought on as it 
was by an absurd luxury which reduced them to expedients 
and mésalliances “pour avoir du pain.” They were useless 
and idle, and were satisfied with vain honours, while the first 
public offices were held by gens de plume et de robe. The 
Royal dignity was lowered by the privileges accorded to les 
légitimés, Louis granting them equal rank with the legitimate 
members of the Royal family. In the case of the Duke of 
Maine, the King even went so far as to assure to him 
by an edict (1714) the succession to the throne after the 
death of the Dukes of Bourgogne and Toulouse. Towards 
the end of his life, the King “tournait décidément 4 
la religion, et il voulait qu’on fut solennel comme lui, il ne 
fallait plus songer aux plaisirs 4 lacour.” Madame de Maine, 
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though not fifteen when she married, at once set herself up 
against the ordinary Court life, with its empty dignities and 
wearisome subservience to the King. She laid out quite 
another life for herself; she was bent on amusement, and 
equally filled with ambition. Neither the King nor Madame 
de Maintenon had the slightest influence with the headstrong 
little Duchess. She was a type of her class, only she carried 
her pride of rank and self-satisfaction and admiration to the 
highest pitch. The interest of her biography lies in the 
insight it gives us into what a Princess in those days thought 
of herself, and also what she was in the eyes of others. 

Another amusing memoir is that of an Arab Princess, who, 
after having grown up as a Mussulman Highness in her 
father’s harem at Zanzibar, let herself be carried off after 
her father’s death bya Hamburg merchant, in consequence of 
a revolution in the palace. She recounts with the greatest 
simplicity and candour her former life in her father’s harem, 
and tells with equal openness the comparisons which she draws 
between it and that of the country of her adoption, contrasting 
the Arab family life with the Christian home, not by any 
means always to the advantage of the latter. It is so seldom 
that Europeans can have any insight into the thoughts and 
life of an Arab woman, that Princess Salmé’s memoirs are 
most interesting. The conclusion is sad. “I left my home 
thoroughly Arab in my feelings and a good Mussulman. 
What am I now? A bad Christian, and scarcely half a 
German.” Twenty years as a good German Hausfraw had not 
been able to remove the barrier of antipathy between the two 
races caused by the entire incompatibility of mind. 

Christina of Sweden, too, has a place in this collection,—all 
know well the life of that eccentric Queen. Itis neither better 
nor worse put together than elsewhere. The collection ends with 
the Margravine of Bayreuth, and though she is a personage 
whose autobiography and letters are well known in England, 
this portrait by Arvéde Barine is well worth reading, from the 
sympathy and understanding spirit with which it is treated. 
Sainte-Beuve only saw in the memoirs a tort, and considered 
them an irreverent satire against Courts and Princes, by which 
the Princess lowered her caste and in which she had no right 
to indulge. He entirely overlooked the pathos, the sincerity, 
the struggle after something higher and nobler, which is 
patent to all who read with unprejudiced eyes :— 

“ L’ouvrage ow il n’a vu qu’une satire étourdie contre les princes 
et un tort d’une femme d’esprit, nous offre le tableau véridique 
des meurs de l’Allemagne au commencement du XVIIIe siécle, et 
ce tableau est infiniment précieux pour histoire. Plus la société 
dépeinte par la Margrave est grossiére, plus le contraste est 
choquant entre cette grossiéreté et ce que nous savons de 
Pépanouissement de la civilisation germanique cent ans plus tét, 
mieux, on se rend compte de l’immensité du désastre de la Guerre 
de Trente Ans, par laquelle Allemagne était retombée dans la 
barbarie. La Margrave de Bayreuth naquit au moment ot la 
nation convalescente allait reprendre sa marche vers les hautes 
destinées dont nous sommes les témoins, de fagon que ses mémoires 
nous montrent a la fois le triomphe de la brutalité sauvage sous 
son pére et la préparation latente au régne du grand Frédéric. La 
princesse est impitoyable pour le monde ot elle a grandi, et l’on 
sent néanmoins dans ces pages écrites sans art la vérité du mot 
de Frédéric II. sur son pére: ‘C’est par ses soins que j’ai été en 
état de faire tout ce que j’ai fait.’ ” 





MR. PALGRAVE’S “OLIVER CROMWELL.” * 
Mr. PALGRAVE presents Cromwell ina novel light. According 
to the latest historian of the Protectorate, Cromwell was 
neither the hero-saint of Mr. Carlyle’s hagiology, nor the 
profound schemer described by Bossuet who, by a policy of 
almost superhuman craft, united discordant parties under his 
rule. He wasasorry creature, the cat’s-paw of the Army, who 
spent his time in inventing paltry plots to frighten the 
nation, that he might retain his position, to which he clung 
from mercenary motives. Mr. Palgrave has so overdone the 
part of devil’s advocate that his argument will receive less 
attention than it deserves; for he has diligently studied his 
sources, and he succeeds in proving that Cromwell’s govern- 
ment of England had a seamy side. Writing in the spirit of 
a hagiologist, Mr. Carlyle was content to assert the grandeur 
of Cromwell’s aims and the purity of his motives; and no 
special pleading will invalidate this part of Mr. Carlyle’s 
defence. But Mr. Carlyle overlooked Cromwell’s mistakes as 
a statesman, which, indeed, he admired, and he poured scorn 
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upon the constitutional ganders who complained that a 

heaven-born leader disregarded precedent, and treated his 

Parliament like schoolboys. The strength and the weakness 

of Cromwell’s government were aptly described by the 

Venetian Ambassador Sagredo, whom Mr. Palgrave quotes. 

“The machine,” said the Ambassador, “is strong, but 
I do not deem it durable, for it is violent.” As an 

administrator, Cromwell excited the admiration even of 
enemies. With the help of “his poor little invention,” 
government by Major-Generals, he kept down Royalists and 
Levellers, and prosperity returned to the country, while his 
foreign policy made England once more respected abroad. 
On one occasion he spoke of himself as a constable set to 
keep the peace in the parish. Cromwell was the greatest 
parish constable England ever possessed. He was much 
less successful in dealing with his Parliament; he received 
coldly when he did not resent their laudable attempts to 
legalise the position he had obtained from the Army; 
and he parted very reluctantly, and only partially, with the 
exceptional powers conferred upon him by the instrument 
of government. He claimed to rule by the call of God and 
the testimony of the people; but the latter claim remained a 
mockery as long as he refused their rights to the representa- 
tives of the people. Mr. Palgrave would have us believe that. 
Cromwell, to strengthen himself in his conflicts with his 
Parliaments, devised or invented plots against his own 
government and his person. We must refer our readers to 
Mr. Palgrave’s volume for the evidence on which this grave 
charge rests. We are quite unconvinced by Mr. Palgrave’s. 
somewhat intemperate pleadings. Cromwell allowed plots to 
develop that he might crush them more completely; and it is 
not unlikely that he made the most of them to Parliament, 
as great Ministers in our own time have exaggerated the 
dangers of foreign war to pass an Army Bill; but Cromwell 
was far too sagacious an administrator to get up insurrections 
which were full of danger to the public peace in the unsettled 
condition of the country. 

Mr. Palgrave is severe on Cromwell for his treatment of 
Major-General Overton, whom he deprived of his command 
and lodged in the Tower. But on Mr. Palgrave’s own showing, 
Overton was disaffected to Cromwell’s government and 
person; and so well was his attitude understood by those 
under him, that they made him their confidant in a mutinous. 
design against the Government. It is true he did not 
countenance it “unless approved by General Monk;” but he 
made no report of the circumstance to his commanding 
officer. An officer who so neglected his duty would have met 
with speedier justice at the hands of Wellington or Napoleon. 
In one particular—and it is a solitary exception in pages of 
invective—Mr. Palgrave is Cromwell’s apologist. The Pro- 
tector served himself with the system of corrupt espionage, 
which is almost a necessity to a despotic government; and 
it is a shock to some of his admirers to find him uniting with 
the arch-plotter Mazarin to induce men to betray their em- 
ployers. Mr. Palgrave, however, is of opinion that the use of 
a decoy-duck to thwart the purposes of an anarchist would not 
smirch the purity of the whitest soul; and he regards it as 
absurd to object to the “just and necessary” lies of the 
diplomatist. Nevertheless, the employment of such means 
agrees ill with Cromwell’s claim to represent “the old Puritan 
or rather primitive simplicity, uprightness, and justice;” 
the pity is that Cromwell was not more willing to become a 
constitutional ruler, and he might then have been able to 
dispense with such odious adjuncts of government. 

No incident in Cromwell’s life enables us more clearly to 
understand his character, its grandeur and its limitations, 
than the negotiations with the Parliament of 1657 regarding 
the kingship. During those negotiations, the Protector and 
his Parliament were drawn closer together. The plan of 
governing England by Major-Generals was abandoned by the 
Protector in deference to their wishes, and Parliament offered 
him the crown. He was manifestly touched by the mark of 
confidence on the part of his Parliament; and his sagacious 
mind was impressed by the argument of the lawyers that the 
title of King was known to English law for many hundreds 
of years, and that a lasting settlement of the nation was more 
likely, if the venerable title was adopted. He finally rejected 
the offer, out of regard to the Army, as Mr. Palgrave rightly 
says, but not from selfish fear. In one of his most memorable 
speeches, he explained his reasons to his Parliament. He 
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recalled a conversation with Hampden, to whom he had 
said that they would never meet on equal terms the forces of 
the King, who were composed of gentlemen, until they raised 
up “men of a spirit that is likely to go as far as gentlemen 
will go.” Hampden thought his notion good but impracticable ; 
but Cromwell had proved it to be practicable by raising up 
“men as had the fear of God before them, as made some con- 
science of what they did.” Having taught these men to 
conquer the chivalry of England, Cromwell could not even 
seem to be untrue to ideas which had accomplished such great 
results, by accepting a title which had its roots in the old order 
they had destroyed. “I cannot think,” he said, “that God 
would bless an undertaking, of anything, kingship, or whatever 
else, that would justly or without cause grieve them.” Mr. 
Palgrave thinks that Cromwell was meanly anxious for the 
Royal title, and only refused it from fear of mutiny. In the 
following not very dignified fashion, he writes of the transac- 
tion :-— 

“ Shake, shake, had been renewed. Humpty Dumpty had got 
his great fall. During the morning of that Thursday, whilst the 
Members of Parliament were gathering themselves together, 
crossing New Palace Yard, or passing through the Hall up into 
the House, that they might at last present themselves before their 
King, Cromwell received a letter from the ‘three great ones,’ 
Lambert, Fleetwood, and Disbrowe, warning him that upon 
acceptance of that title, they must ‘withdraw from all public 
employment,’ and with them ‘several other officers of quality, that 
had been engaged all along in this war.’ They struck just in the 
very nick of time. Hence Cromwell’s hurried recall of the Com- 
mittee, and ‘his disorder’ when he met them. Hence his demand 
that the meeting of the House be put off, and his announcement 
that he would receive them on the morrow, not in the Painted 
Chamber, but in the Banqueting House.” 

Mr. Palgrave’s Appreciation is marred throughout by a per- 
sistent disposition to make Cromwell not only a villain, but a 
very small villain. Itis surprising that a writer with a large ex- 
perience of men should see nothing but shallow hypocrisy in the 
accent of emotion which struggled through his rugged speech 
whenever he spoke of the England which he loved so well, or 
of the still greater kingdom which, according to his light, he 
sought to serve. Mr. Francis Palgrave has likewise written 
of Cromwell, and has in a fine poem given no very favourable 
estimate of his character; but he has not altogether missed 
the note of greatness. He thus writes of him :— 

“ Alas, great chief! The pity of it! For he 
Lay on his unlamented bier ; his life 
Wreck’d on that futile strife 
To wed things alien by heaven’s decree, 
Sword-sway with liberty ;— 
Coercing, not protecting ;—for the Cause 
Smiting with iron heel on England’s laws : 
—Intolerant tolerance! Soul that could not trust 
Its finer instincts : self-compell’d to run 
The blood-path once begun, 
And murder mercy with a sad ‘I must’! 
Great lion-heart by guile and coarseness marr’d, 
By its own heat a hero warp’d and scarr’d.” 

Notwithstanding its defects, Mr. Palgrave’s volume will be 
found useful by students of the period, for its references to 
authorities are full and exact. It is written with a vivacious 
good-humour, which is curiously out of harmony with the 
hard words in which it abounds. Mr. Palgrave is sarcastic 
and denunciatory, using freely the woes of the Hebrew 

prophets against Cromwell and all his works ; but one cannot 
help suspecting that the author is neither very bitter nor very 


indignant. Cromwell would assuredly have shown towards 


Mr. Palgrave the good-natured tolerance which he never failed 
to extend to enemies who were not dangerous. 





PRUDENTIUS.* 
For the two centuries between the death of Suetonius (who, 
after all, does not count for much) and the time when Ausonius 
began to write, somewhere, it may be presumed, in the first 
half of the fourth century, there was a strange blank in Latin 
literature, broken only by Apuleius and Tertullian, to whom 
may perhaps be added Florus, for official historiographers 
and legists do not belong to literature. Then came a revival, ’ 
with which are specially connected the names of three poets, 
all of whom attained a certain degree of distinction. The 
three are remarkably unlike, and in nothing more so than in 
their relation to the great fact of the period, Christianity, then 
rapidly conquering the world. Claudian stands wholly apart 
from it. He looks for some of his subjects in the old 
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mythology, the War of the Giants against the Gods, and the 
Rape of Proserpine. When he treats themes of his own time, 
his language is as full as Virgil’s and Ovid’s of references to 
the old Pantheon. Ausonius is so doubtful in his way of ex. 
pressing himself, that it bas been fiercely disputed whether 
he was a Christian or no. The truth probably is, that 
he was a pagan at heart, but in his capacity, first as 
tutor, then as counsellor to a zealously Christian Emperor, 
made a profession of the now dominant faith. Prudentius is 
as manifestly Christian as Claudian is manifestly pagan. 
Whether he was born in the faith we cannot say, for nothing 
is known of him, except what he tells us himself in his 
autobiography, a short metrical preface to his Cathemerinon, 
or “The Christian Day.” We learn from this that he was 
somewhat advanced in years before he began to regard his 
religion seriously. But as his self-reproaches do not include 
the charge of idolatry, we may conclude that he had always 
been a nominal Christian. He followed the profession of 
an advocate ; held the post of Governor of two cities, which he 
does not name (“Bis legum moderamine frenos nobilium 
reximus urbium ”) ; and, finally, was advanced by the Emperor 
(probably Theodosius) to some high military office. His con- 
version he assigns to his fifty-seventh year (A.D. 405). Hence- 
forward he will devote himself to penitence and the praises of 


God :— 
“ Atqui fine sub ultimo 
peccatrix anima stultitiam exuat : 
saltem voce Deum concelebret, si meritis nequit :” 


a stanza which is not very adequately rendered by :— 
“O yet, e’en yet, break off ! 
If merit claims no room, 
Folly’s dull vesture doff, 
And praise thy God, ere strikes the hour of doom.” 
The antithesis of voce and meritis is lost, and it is the point of 
the whole. He proceeds to enumerate the subjects to which 
his Muse is to be devoted. His soul is to— 
«* Link day to day with chaunt, 
Sing the Lord’s song each night ; 
Bid teachers false avaunt ; 
For the one faith indomitable fight ! 


Tread down the idol throng, 
Rome’s shrines and statues raze ! 
Martyrs, you claim the song ; 
Apostles, yours by highest right the praise!” 
The phrase translated by “fighting for the faith” is an 
instance of the linguistic value of the study of Pruden- 
tius. It is catholicam discutiat fidem. This in a classical 
author would certainly mean “destroy.” Here it as certainly 
means “ discuss ” or “treat of.” Messrs. Lewis and Short (sub 
verbo) say that “ there appears to be no example in the literary 
language for this usage.” This “discussion” is to be found 
especially in the poem called Apotheosis, a statement of the 
Divinity of Christ. The other subjects in the list of Pruden- 
tius’s works are easily identified. The translation given us in 
this volume by Mr. Thackeray and his collaborateurs are chiefly 
from the Hymns and the Praises of the Martyrs. The two 
exceptions are an extract from the Apotheosis, where an incident 
in the life of Julian, a frustrated sacrifice, is related, and 
the peroration of the Second Book against Symmachus. Pru- 
dentius’s invective falls a long way behind the vigorous rhetoric 
of Claudian, and his hexameters are sadly wanting in energy 
and variety of pause. The Hymns, Cathemerinon, are twelve 
in number, and of a length which seems inordinate to our 
notions of such compositions. The longest contains two 
hundred and eight lines; the shortest, ninety; the whole 
average nearly one hundred and fifty. Perhaps the most 
attractive of them is the third, the “ Hymn before Food.” 
We give the latter half :— 
“ He gave us all, whate’er 
With sovereign hand we claim—all things that swim 
In sea or pool, what earth brings forth or air, 
All he put under me, and me ’neath him. 


*Tis man by cunning skill 
Entraps in meshes or in snares his prey ; 
The feathered tribes in liméd bushes still 
Entangled, strive in vain to flee away. 


See how the woven net 
Drags through the waves the brood that roams the deep : 
Lured by the treacherous bait, the fish beset 
Yon deadly hook, and on destruction leap. 


Generous of bearded grain 
The teeming champaign pours its large increase, 
While here the gadding vines their clusters rain, 
Here verdure clothes the olive, child of Peace.” 
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The Latin is often curious. In this extract we find plumigera 
series for “the feathered tribes,” fluctivagos greges, and 
vulnifico acwmine, a noticeable revival of compounds which 
went out of fashion in the Augustan period. The “Hymnus 
ad Incensum Lucerne” is another favourable specimen of the 
poet. Here his metre is more than usually attractive. We 
give our readers both original and translation :— 
“ Tllic purpureis tecta rosariis 

omnis fragrat humus calthaque pinguia 

et molles violas et tenues crocos 

fundit fonticulis unda fugacibus. 


Illic et gracili balsama surculo 
desudata fluunt, raraque cinnama 
spirant et folium, fonte quod abidito 
praelabens fluvius portat in exitum. 


Felices animae prata per herbida 
concentu parili suave sonantibus 
hymnorum modulis dulce canunt melos, 
calcant et pedibus lilia candidis.” 


“There for the blest serener regions bear 
In richest store crocus and violet ; 
The damask rose exhales her fragrance there, 
And trickles many a silver rivulet. 


Balsam and nard and cinnamon breathe rare scent, 
And happy souls the velvet meads along 

And lilied banks, quiring in pure concent, 
Pour the full flood of their harmonious song.” 


This hymn contains an allusion to the belief that Eastertide 
brings a respite to the tortures of the lost. The eighth hymn, 
“ After Fasting,” is in the sapphic metre. The rules are duly 
followed, but the effect is not good. The Martyrs’ Garland 
contains between three and four thousand lines, in fourteen 
poems. Perhaps the third, “St. Eulalia,” in honour of a 
young girl said to have been martyred under Diocletian, is as 
happy as any. But the best piece in the collection—that 
which vindicates as well as anything Prudentius’s claim to be 
a poet, and a religious poet—is the “ Epilogue,” thus worthily 
translated by Mr. E. D. Stone :— 


“On God’s high altar glow, 

Laid by a hand chaste, pious, innocent, 
Deeds of a good intent, 

Wherewith the blissful soul doth overflow. 
This man cuts short his store 

That needy folk may live upon his gift. 
I offer iambs swift 

And voluble trochees, for I have no more. 
Not mine is holiness, 

Nor wealth to dower the poor man’s dwelling-place. 
Yet God, whose name is grace, 

Doth hear my halting song, and hearing bless. 
See Dives’ hall unite 

At every corner service manifold : 
Yon cup is ruddy gold, 

Yet is the brazen pipkin burnished bright ; 
The potter’s earthenware 

By massy silver chargers standeth nigh ; 
Here carven ivory, 

Rude hollowed helm and oaken platters there. 
Each vessel deem thou good, 

So it subserveth to the master’s need ; 
The household may not speed 

If costly wares lack help of simple wood. 
Me in His Father’s hall 

Christ fitteth as a chattel old and worn, 
To offices of scorn, 

And in a corner’s corner doth install. 
An earthy use is mine 

Within salvation’s palace, yet ’tis meet 
To cast before His feet 

My petty service at the heavenly shrine; 
And so come what come may, 

Christ, be Thou still the burden of my lay!” 


Mr. Thackeray’s translations admit, we think, of improve- 
ment; but his “ Prolegomena,” especially as they deal with 
the theological and ecclesiastical aspect of Prudentius’s 
writings, and with their relation to classical Latinity, and his 
notes, leave nothing to be desired. 





MR. RUSKIN’S LITERARY STYLE.* 
A FEW years ago, a little volume rose to the surface of the 
flood-tide of literature which has surged about the great 
Italian poet during the present century, entitled Dante 
Spiegato con Dante, wherein, we believe, passages of doubtful 
meaning are by some ingenious method confronted with others 
from the same poem of unimpeachable authenticity, with the 
result proclaimed triumphantly on the cover that Dante is 
explained by Dante. An author great enough to be studied 


oni Lamps of Architecture. By John Ruskin, LL.D, London: George 





individually and in all his writings—no sure test of greatness, 
we féar, as to the individual in the present day—is often his 
own best and most just commentator; but we know of no 
case where, apart from his subject, the words and expressions 
of an author are so essential for an adequate description of 
his style of writing as in the case of Mr. Ruskin. 

We have before us the new and cheaper edition of The Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, of the issue of which the less opulent 
of Mr. Ruskin’s admirers have been long anxiously ex- 
pectant. It is a book which has come upon some in 
the light of a revelation, the opening of a new world, 
and is thus spoken of by those not lightly roused to 
enthusiasm. Now it is within the power of many more to 
come under its charm, and we do not believe it has 
ceased to be potent, in spite of an increased taste for light 
current literature, and in spite of the petulant thrusts made 
at it by its author in the foot-notes which are here reprinted 
from the edition of 1880, and which, we suppose, represented 
then to his mind what he has somewhere beautifully called 
“the calm verdict of interposing years.” This quotation, as 
associated in our own minds with the notes in question, having 
reference to subject, not style, need not be taken as an excep- 
tion to what we have urged above, that in matter of style, 
Ruskin is best described (unconsciously) by Ruskin. 

Of conscious, often vituperative criticism on his earlier 
style of writing, however, we are also given full measure 
in the preface and notes of the present volume. In 
very few cases does it affect the quality of our admira- 
tion; but it is somewhat disturbing in the course of an 
impressive sentence or paragraph, to find a note calling it 
“useless sputter ;” or “very pretty, but, unfortunately, non- 
sense ;” or to have the language of the whole book referred to 
as “overlaid with gilding, and overshot too splashily and 
cascade fashion with gushing of words.” The whole process 
is so very suggestive of having to brush away an importunate 
fly which persists in obscuring our vision of a beautiful land- 
scape; and our difficulty is only increased by our reverence 
for Mr. Ruskin, which obliges us to examine into the nature 
of our small causes of annoyance, and to the finding of a 
decided amount of interest in them. 

The passages where Mr. Ruskin’s language is so fitly and 
yet so unconsciously descriptive of his own writing are very 
numerous. It seems that the beauties and wonders of Nature 
and Art which he has studied so long and so appreciatively 
have only changed their form in being uttered, and have, so to 
speak, been translated from one image of beauty to another 
in order that those whom Nature and works of Art do not 
move may be reached by the marvel of the language which 
describes them. To have been the medium of such a trans- 
lation is a glory to which few have attained! Here in a 
few words he alludes directly to language itself. Speaking 
of imitative ornament in architecture, he compares it to 
“the extreme of grace in language; not to be regarded at 
first, nor to be obtained at the cost of purpose, meaning, 
force, or conciseness, yet, indeed, a perfection—the least 
of all perfections, and yet the crowning one of all—one 
which by itself, and regarded in itself, is a cox- 
combry, but is yet the sign of the most highly trained mind 
and power when it is associated with others.” A piece of 
description which in its “extreme of grace” gains “ mean- 
ing” and “force,” occurs among many of like beauty in “ The 
Lamp of Truth.” Speaking of the transition in architecture, 
briefly styled, from the mass to the line, at a time when, after 
a period of sole concentration upon the openings or penetra- 
tions, the attention was diverted to the intervening tracery, 
as is the case in a window, until, after a pause of equal hold 
upon the mind, the tracery began in its turn altogether to 
usurp the whole attention of the architect, to its own detri- 
ment, he says, and the words have a marvellous descriptive 
force :— 

* At the close of the period of pause, the first sign of serious 
change was like a low breeze, passing through the emaciated 
tracery, and making it tremble. It began to undulate like the 
threads of a cobweb lifted by the wind. It lost its essence as a 
structure of stone. Reduced to the slenderness of threads, it 
began to be considered as possessing also their flexibility. The 
architect was pleased with this his new fancy, and set himself to 
carry it out; and in a little time, the bars of tracery were caused 
to appear to the eye as if they had been woven together like a net. 
This was a change which sacrificed a great principle of truth; it 
sacrificed the expression of the qualities of the material; and, 
however delightful its results in their first development, it was 
ultimately ruinous.” 
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In explanation or definition, Mr. Ruskin’s style is lucid and 
clear above everything,—take, for instance, his definition of 
the term “ picturesque,” which occurs in the sixth chapter, 
When dealing with the great moral and religious truths upon 
which he bases all his teaching, it is full of dignity and im- 
pressive fervour. Where he is moved to an indignation too 
great to find vent in petulant and explosive utterances, or too 
overmastering for the exquisite delicacy of his irony, the 
language of his wrath is keen and scathing, leading on, not 
unfrequently, to passages of a majestic sadness which have 
all the grandeur of a musical close. Such a one occurs at 
the end of the sixth chapter, and here even the accompanying 
foot-note can only wail in accordance: “No, indeed! any more 
wasted words than mine throughout life, or bread cast on more 
bitter waters, I never heard of. This closing paragraph of the 
sixth chapter is the best, I think, in the book—and the vainest.” 

As might be expected from the great teacher and unfolder 
of the beauties of Nature, after which all Art can strive but 
feebly and be superior only in this, that to man it bears the 
impress of his fellow-man—an impress of doubtful worth, it 
would seem, and yet undeniable, as it ought to be—Mr. 
Ruskin’s descriptions of Nature are the most perfect in 
language of all. The chapter twice before spoken of contains 
at its commencement a picture of Nature, and of the feeling 
of isolation awakened by Nature apart from human associa- 
tion, which for delicacy and splendour can, we think, hardly be 
equalled in all literature. Once read, it will not easily be 
forgotten. We cannot forbear from quoting the whole of it :-— 


“ Among the hours of his life to which the writer looks back 
with peculiar gratitude, as having been marked by more than 
ordinary fulness of joy or clearness of teaching, is one passed, 
now some years ago, near time of sunset, among the broken masses 
of pine forest which skirt the course of the Ain, above the village 
of Champagnole, in the Jura. It is a spot which has all the 
solemnity, with none of the savageness, of the Alps; where there 
is a sense of a great power beginning to be manifested in the 
earth, and of a deep and majestic concord in the rise of the long 
low lines of piny hills; the first utterance of those mighty 
mountain symphonies, soon to be more loudly lifted and wildly 
broken along the battlements of the Alps. But their strength is 
as yet restrained ; and the far-reaching ridges of pastoral mountain 
succeed each other, like the long and sighing swell which moves 
over quiet waters from some far off stormy sea. And there is a 
deep tenderness pervading that vast monotony. The destructive 
forces and the stern expression of the central ranges are alike 
withdrawn. No frost-ploughed, dust-encumbered paths of ancient 
glacier fret the soft Jura pastures; no splintered heaps of ruin 
break the fair ranks of her forest; no pale, defiled, or furious 
rivers send their rude and changeful ways among her rocks. 
Patiently, eddy by eddy, the clear green streams wind along 
their well-known beds; and under the dark quietness of the un- 
disturbed pines, there spring up, year by year, such company of 
joyful flowers as I know not the like of among all the blessings of 
the earth. It was spring time, too; and all were coming forth in 
clusters crowded for very love; there was room enough for all, but 
they crushed their leaves into all manner of strange shapes only to 
be nearer each other. There was the wood anemone, star after 
star, closing every now and then into nebule; and there was the 
oxalis, troop by troop, like virginal processions of the Mois de 
Marie, the dark vertical clefts in the limestone choked up with 
them as with heavy snow, and touched with ivy on the edges—ivy 
as light and lovely as the vine; and, ever and anon, a blue gush of 
violets, and cowslip bells in sunny places; and in the more open 
ground the vetch, and comfrey, and mezereon, and the small 
sapphire buds of the Polygala Alpina, and the wild strawberry, 
just a blossom or two, all showered amidst the golden softness of 
deep, warm, amber-coloured moss. I came out presently on the 
edge of the ravine: the solemn murmur of its waters rose sud- 
denly from beneath, mixed with the singing of the thrushes among 
the pine boughs; and, on the opposite side of the valley, walled 
all along as it was by grey cliffs of limestone, there was a hawk 
sailing slowly off their brow, touching them nearly with his wings, 
and with the shadows of the pines flickering upon his plumage 
from above; but with the fall of a hundred fathoms under his 
breast, and the curling pools of the green river gliding and 
glittering dizzily beneath him, their foam globes moving with him 
as he flew. It would be difficult to conceive a scene less dependent 
upon any other interest than that of its own secluded and serious 
beauty ; but the writer well remembers the sudden blankness and 
chill which were cast upon it when he endeavoured, in order 
more strictly to arrive at the sources of its impressiveness, 

imagine it, for a moment, a scene in some aboriginal 
forest of the New Continent. The flowers in an instant 
lost their light, the river its music; the hills became oppres- 
sively desolate; a heaviness in the boughs of the darkened forest 
showed how much of their former power had been dependent upon 
a life which was not theirs, how much of the glory of the im- 
perishable, or continually renewed, creation is reflected from 
things more precious in their memories than it, in its renewing. 
Those ever springing flowers and ever flowing streams had been 
dyed by the deep eolours of human endurance, valour, and virtue ; 
and the crests of the sable hills that rose against the evening sky 
received a deeper worship, because their far shadows fell eastward 
over the iron wall of Joux, and the four-square keep of Granson.” 





Does not “the extreme of grace in language” here, united'to 
“purpose, meaning, and force,” become, though “ the least of 
all perfections,” “ the crowning one of all”? ut 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A Winter Tour in South Africa. By Sir Frederick Young, 
(Petherick and Co.)—Sir Frederick Young has much to say in 
favour of the progress of South Africa, and also of its climate, 
His remarks on the attitude of the Boers are the cool judgments 
of a man who has observed quietly, without haste, and with a 
thorough appreciation of Colonial energy. As to the justice of his 
impression regarding the mismanagement of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, no one will be inclined to dispute it. It seems to us, as it does 
to many Colonials, that a policy of laisser-faire, laisser-aller, is pro- 
bably the best in the end. As more English go there every year, 
the ultimate disposition of power is a matter of time only; the 
native policy, indeed, has not been a good one, not perhaps 
altogether by our fault. The style in many places is rather too close 
an imitation of that of a guide-book to please us; but for those 
interested in South Africa, and not particularly desirous of 
anything laborious or new, the book is well enough. 

The Radical Cure for Ireland. (Blackwood and Sons.)—We have 
not given any author’s name, as the “ cure” purports to be “ com- 
municated through a living friend by Chichester’s Ghost.” Sir 
G. Chichester, Lord Deputy for Ireland in the time of James I., it 
should be remembered, is “ thorough.” “ All that is necessary is 
to secure Protestant control of a majority of Irish constituencies, 
local and imperial.” Get rid of about a million and a quarter of 
Roman Catholics. Make new “plantations” in Leinster and 
Munster, and the work is done. It is not necessary to have a 
majority of Protestants. When there are 15 per cent., it suffices 
to keep the enemy in order. Surely so old a ghost ought to have 
better ideas than these. 

Outline of Roman History. By David Nasmith, Q.C., LL.B. 
(Butterworths.)—Mr. Nasmith regards Roman history from the 
side of its jurisprudence. We do not, indeed, see much utility in 
his brief sketch of political events. When he comes to speak of 
the development of law from the Twelve Tables down to the 
elaborate legislation which was codified by Justinian, he speaks as 
an expert. Here we get a good deal in a small compass. 





(*,* We regret that in our impression of June 7th, we mis- 
quoted the title of Mr. Frank Hudson’s novel as “ A Loose Rein.” 
The true title of the book we reviewed is ‘ Running Double.”’] 
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Brown (R.), Jack Abbot’s Log, 2 vols. Cr 8VO .....0:cs.sessesseseererceessaces (3. Low) 210 
Bunge (G.), Text-Book, Physiological, Pathological, &c., 8vo...... (C. K. Paul) 16/0 
Carnot (N. L. S.), Reflections on the Motive-Power of Heat, cr8vo (Macmillan) 7/6 
Cicero pro Roscio, Intro. and Notes by St. G. Stock......(Oxford Univ. Press) 3/6 
Cooke (M. C ), Fresh-Water Alga, Cr 8V0 ......cssscesssseesssreseseseeees (C. K, Paul) 5/0 
Dickens (C) and Collins (W.), Tour of Two Idle Apprentices, 

8v0 .. (Chapman & Hall) 5,0 
Gissing (A.), Village Hampden, 3 vols. cr 8v .. (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Handbook for Lincolnshire, lL2mo (Murray) 7/6 
Hessells (J.), Eighth-Century Latin-Anglo-Saxon Glossary (Camb. U. Press) 10/0 
Howell (A. G. F.), Dante’s De Vulgari Eloquentia, cr 8vo ......... (O. K. Paul) 3/6 
In Durance Vile, cr 8vo...........+ <gnebespaved ensentiasapeence ll W 
Lee (T.), Stephanie: a Novel, Cr 8V0..........s0-00000+ 
Leith-Adams (Mrs.), My Land of Beulah, cr 8vo 



















(Ward & Downey) 6 
....(Methuen) 3/6 


Lynton (E. L.), Sowing the Wind, cr 8vo..........+ Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
MacRitchie (D.), The Testimony of Tradition, 8V0.................0.+ (C. K. Paul) 7/6 
Meredyth (W. H.), The Brief for the Government, 1886-90, cr 8vo (Blackwood) 1/6 
Moll (A.), Hypnotism, cr 80 ............sceccescereeccereeseneeesescescceseesenees (W. Scott) 3/6 
Mollett (J. W.), Corot, Daubigny, Dupré, cr 8vo .(8. Low) 3/6 
Mollett (J. W.), Millet, Rousseau, cr 8vo S. Low) 3/6 
Murray (C.), Wild Darrie, 12mo............ Longmans) 2/0 
Musgrave (Mrs.), Miriam, Cr 8V0..........cscccceeseeceesensetcenenereesaneeseosces 8. Low) 6/0 
Newman (F. W.), Miscellanies, Vol. [V., 8V0 .........ssssseeesseeeeees (C, Paul) 10/6 
Ouroussov (Princess M.), Education from the Cradle, 16m0..........00..+..- ell) 2/6 


Richardson (M. T.), Practical Blacksmithing, or 8vo...... 
Richardson (M. T.), Practical Horseshoeing, cr 8vo 
Rivett (S.), Presidential Armies of India, 8vo.... 
Schoff (P.), Literature and Poetry, 8vo ............ 
Scl h Cc Is and Maxims, cr 8vo 





4 A 
Sir Charles Danvers, Cr 8VO .......c005 cesccesesseeceeeerseecsenweneerensenssssanens (Bentley) 6/0 
Skelton (J.), Handbook of Public Health, 870 ..........c0ce0ee0 (W. Blackwood) 76 
Slingsby (R.), Flash-Light Photography, 4to.. canes venesenihanetil ne 4/0 
Stewart (R. W.), Italian Campaign, cr 8V0_  .........seeee0 (Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 
Symonds (J. A.), Essays, Specnlative, &., 2 vols, cr 8vo .. (Chapman & Hall) 18,0 
Tcheng-Ki-Tong (G.), Bits of China, cr 8V0 .....0.....:.sssseeseseesee cones (Trischler) 20 


Virgil’s Aneid, Books ii-iii., Notes, &c., by T. L. Papillon (Oxford Univ. Press) 3,0 
Wrightson (R. H.), The Sancta Respublica Romana......(O0xford Univ. Press) 7/6 


ROS VENOR GALLERY, 
SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. 
Admission, One Shilling, from 9 a.m. to 7 p.m. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6. Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 
1s. ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretarv. 


RUNDEL SOCIETY.—Entrance- Fee of Associates, 

£1 1s, Associates who desire it can now become Second Subscribers 

immediately, and can afterwards be promoted to be First Subscribers, when 

sufficient vacancies occur, Annual Subscriptions (of either First or Second 
Subscribers), £1 1s. 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS for 1890. 
For First Subscribers :—“ CHASE of MALPAGA.” 
Chromolithograph after Romanino, 
For Second Subscribers :—‘* CHRIST AMONG the DOCTORS.” 
ffices: 19 ST. JAMES STREBT «al sania 
—_— ' **" DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 
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SPECIALITIES. 


On MONDAY, June 30th, and 
succeeding days, will be offered for Sale, 
the Season’s 


e 
REMNANTS, DAMAGED, 
SOILED, 

SAMPLE PIECES, and 
SURPLUS STOCKS, 
at greatly reduced prices, 
N.B.—*“ Liberty ” Staple Specialities will 
not be reduced, 


“LIBERTY” ART FABRICS and 


“LTIBE RTY”, 
SUMMER 
SALE. 


LIBERTY and 00., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 











OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, 





Tuts form of defective vision is, no doubt, 
alarmingly increasing, but many kinds of defective 
vision are constantly mistaken for short sight, merely 
because clearer vision is obtained by bringing an 
object closer to the eyes. If such cases are treated 
with ordinary short-sighted spectacles the mischief is 
greatly aggravated, and serious and permanent 
injury is done to the sight, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of “ Our Eyes,” now in 
its Ninth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, 
in all cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


SHORT 


SIGHT. 








| Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
HYDROPATHY, Telegraph Officea—MATLOOK BANE. 


| CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 
SMEDLEY'S. 


Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 

MATLOCK | and Oroquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 
lt 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


The Oldest-established Importers of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS. 


Catalogues free on application. 


LEVANT WAREHOUSE, 108-9 High Holborn, W.C. 





SCHWEITZER’S 
COCOATINA. 
GUARANTEED PURE, SOLUBLE COCOA. 


This Old-established Article retains its position as “the finest Cocoa 

in the market.” It is unequalled in Purity and Flavour, and is very 

Economical. It will bear the strictest Chemical test, and keeps for 
years in all Climates. 


MOST NUTRITIOUS AND ECONOMICAL. 





“VINOLIA” 
SHAVING S O A P. 


CONTAINS EXTRA CREAM—NO SODA AND POTASH. 
A BAY-RUM SHAVING SOAP. 
Does not eat into or weaken the skin, or dull the razor. 
CAN BE OBTAINED OF ALL CHEMISTS. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


PERFECT SECURITY! LIFE AND FIRE 
LOW PREMIUMS: Assurance Institution. 


LIBERAL CONDITIONS! EstTaBLIsHED 1840, 
Head Office: 9 and 10 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 





NOTICE.—The DECORATIVE CO-OPERATORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Limited, 405 OXFORD STREET, W., has been 


Reregistered 
D'OYLY & CO., LimiTED, 
Builders, Painters, Art Decorators, Up- 


RIGHTON LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Head- 

Mistress: Miss WILLOUGHBY, B.A., University of London. Assisted by 
y-Graduates, Honourmen, and Li don Professors.—French or German 
spoken by the entire resident staff. Fine premises; liberal arrangements; wide 
culture. Fee, £25 to £35 a term.—For P’ us, address H. PERCY BECHER, 
Erq., 26 Bedford Row, London, W.O.; or, Rev. the WARDEN, Brighton Ladies’ 


College. 


AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 
years of age for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY,&c. Healthy situation. 
Playground adjoins school. Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provostsof Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. 


LIVER’S MOUNT SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH.— 

BOYS are PREPARED for LONDON and CAMBRIDGE. Thirteen boys 
have passed the Matriculation Examination of the London University during 
the past year. Nine et in 1888, nine in 1887, ten in 1886. Number of Boys 
in the School, about 80. 


UE DLE SOROUL, NORTHAMPTONSHIRE.—FIVE 
at least will be competed for on JULY 8th.—For ° 
ticulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Boys prepared for the Universities, 
Public Services, Professions, and Business. Fees moderate and inclusive. 














RE SCILLA, LAUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, late Head- 
Mistress of the Norwich High School, has a very comfortable Educational 
HOME for ELDER GIRLS. Garden and fall-sized tennis-court. Numbers limited. 


OME for GIRLS in GERMANY, in a family of high 
birth. Great educational advantages. Terms, £75. Travelling oppor- 
tunity in August. Highly recommended by Rev. A. 8S. Aglen, Alyth, N.B. ; Rev. 
W. Jowitt, Stevenage, Herts; Mrs. Keeling, 15 Kensington Park Gardens, 
London, 8.W.; Mrs. Wilberforce, Elmhurst, Spring Grove, Isleworth, Middlesex. 


EAMINGTON.—Mr. C. G. C. MALLAM, M.A. Oxon. 

(late Assistant-Master at Newton College and Uppingham School), receives 
PUPILS, between the ages of 8 and 14, to prepare for the Public Schools and 
the Royal Navy.—For Prospectus, &c., apply, Rotherwood, Leamington. 














STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS, will 
take place on JULY 8th, 9th, and 10th.—For particulars, apply to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Dean’s Yard. 


S*: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
‘or he ag apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


F 
St. Andrews, N.B. 
HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS (Limited), 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, &c. 
Under the auspices of Agents-General for the Colonies, Head: 
Masters of Public Schools, Leading Members of the Royal Colonial 
Institute, &c. 
The College Estate dominates Hollesley Bay, 
Invigorating climate, dry soil, pure water. 
Mixed Farms, 1,800 acres in extent. 
Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding. 
Large Dairy, with modern appliances. 
Smiths’, Carpenters’, Wheelwrights’, and Saddlers’ Workshops. 
Geology, Botany, Forestry, and Gardening. 
Building Construction, Surveying, and Levelling. 
Veterinary Surgery, Ambulance, Riding, Swimming, &c. 
Prospectus on application to the RESIDENT DIREOTOR, 








and TRAINING 





UTOR, experienced, Graduate of Edinburgh, at present in 
the Highlands, would be glad to have a PUPIL to read with him during 
the LONG VACATION.—“ W. M. G.,”’ Riverford, Conon, Ross-shire, N.B. 





LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON.— 
SUCCESSES in 1890:—Queen’s a at Westminster, Senior 
Scholarship at Rossall, Classical Scholarship at Cheltenham. Since January, 
883, the following Scholarships have been obtained direct from the School, 
besides University and cther distinctions :—Four Scholarships at Winchester, 
five at Charterhouse, six at Westminster, three at Bradfield, three at Cheltenham, 
three at Marlborough, one at Rossall.—For particulars, apply to the Rev. R. A. 
BYRDE, Head-Master. 


DLUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—FIVE 
SCHOLARSHIPS (under 15) will be awarded after Examination to be 
held JULY 17th and 18th.—Full particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, 


EDFORD COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
The PROFESSORSHIP of GERMAN is VACANT. Applications and Testi- 
monials to be sent not later than J wy | 14th.—All particulars to be obtained from 
UCY J. RUSSELL, Honorary Secretary. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, near Reading.—Head- 

Master: BENJAMIN TOWNSON, M.A. Camb., B.A. Lond.—This School 

has been Kstablished with the sanction of the Yearly Meeting of the Society of 

Friends, and under the management of members of that body, for the purpose of 

providing an education not inferior to that given at the leading Public Schools, 
with a Classical and Modern side. 


Terms, 35 guineas per term.—Applications should be addressed to the HEAD- 
MASTER, Leighton Park School, Reading. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Valuable Exhibi- 
tions to Universities. Special Classes arranged for Army Examinations. 
ENTRANCE and FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 and under in JULY. 
—Apply, Rev. T. FIELD (late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and 
Assistant-Master at Harrow), Head-Master. 

















HE GIRTON GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY.— 
Madame AUBERT introduces English and Foreign Governesses, Governess 
Pupils, Visiting Teachers, Companions, &c., and recommends Schools and Educa- 
po ee Schools Transferred, Partnerships Arranged.—27 REGENT 
STREET, 8.W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS (two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40) on JULY 18th, 1890. 








holsterers, &c. High-class work carried out in Town 
and Country. M. H. HART, Hon. Secretary. 





Candidates must be under 14 Fn oy of age on January Ist, 1890.—For further 
particulars, apply to the WARDEN, Radley College, near Abingdon, 
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ROYAL MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
CHELSEA. 


OPEN FROM 10 a.m. TO 10 p.m. 
WEDNESDAYS FROM 10 a.m. TO 11 p.m. 


BRILLIANTLY ILLUMINATED GARDENS. 


The following MILITARY BANDS will perform during 
the week ending July 5th :— 
14th Hussars. 
Royal Artillery, Aldershot. 


1st Liverpool Regiment. 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea. 
Royal Military School of Music. 
8rd and 4th Batns. Royal West Kent Regiment. 


The following EVENTS will take place during the week :— 


Grand Display of Fireworks, by Mr. Joseph Wells. 
Displays by the 
Metropolitan Volunteer School of Arms Association. 
Civil Service Rifle Volunteers. 
26th Middlesex (Cyclist Rifle Volunteers). 

Ambulance Drill by 

Volunteer Medical Staff Corps. 
For Details, see Daily Papers. 


Omnibuses every five minutes from Sloane Square and South Kensington 
Stations, Steamboats from all Piers to Exhibition Pier. 


ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 
WEDNESDAYS, TWO SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE. 
These Prices admit to all Entertainments. 


Major G. E. W. MALET, Hon. Director. 








ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE: 
50 REGENT STREET, W. 
(Founded 1806 ) 
Frxanciat POSITION. 
Existing Assurances ... one one vee £7,470,866 
nv unds.., opi oon sab asp nob «» 62,6 3,456 
Annual Income... aie ons oa ond eee «» 315,952 
Claims and Surrenders paid... me ose me ... 8,891,990 
Bonuses declared ate 2,971,852 


ENDOWMENT.—Policies payable during lifetime, or at death, are now granted 
with Participation in Profits, 

SURRENDER VALUES are allowed after the payment of One Full Year’s 
Premium, or Paid-up Policies are granted upon liberal terms, in lieu of the sur- 
render value in cash. 

Prospectuses may be obtained on application to 

CHARLES STEVENS, Actuary and Secretary. 


HEFFIELD CORPORATION £3 PER CENT. STOCK. 
—ISSUE of £371,320 (authorised by the Sheffield Corporation Acts, 1883 
and 1889).—The Corporation of Sheffield Give Notice, that they are prepared to 
receive applications for the above sum of Sheffield Corporation £3 per Cent. Stock. 
Minimum price of issue, £100 per cent. Interest payable keig ond d on March 
lst and September Ist at the Sheffield and Hallamshire Bank, Sheffield; or by 
their London Agents, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, and Co., 67 Lombard Street. 
No sum less than £50 of Stock will be allotted, and yg amount in excess of that 
sum must be a multiple of £10. Under the Trust Investment Act, 1889, this 
Stock is an available investment for every Trustee, who is not expressly forbidden 
by the instrument creating his trust to invest in Corporation Stock. Forms of 
Prospectus, &c,, and all information required, will be supplied by 
W. FISHER-TASKER, Registrar. 


Borough Accountant’s Office, Bridge Street, Sheffield. 


RUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 








INVESTED FUNDS oe coe oes nee, £10,000,00 
CLAIMS PAID .., ws see nee we «12,000,000 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and PILLS.—Norasie 
Facts.—Intense heat augments the annoyances of skin-disease, and en- 
courages the development of febrile disorders; therefore they should, as the 
can, be removed by these detergent and purifying preparations. In stomac 
complaints, liver affections, pains and spasms of the bowels, Holloway’s Oint- 
ment well rubbed over the affected part immediately gives the greatest ease, 
prevents congestion and inflammation, checks the threatening diarrhoea, and 
averts incipient cholera. The poorer inhatitants of large cities will find these 
remedies to be their best friend when any pestilence rages, or when from un- 
known causes eruptions, boils, abscesses, or ulcerations point out the presence of 
pow or impurities within the system, and ca!l for instant and effective curative 
medicines. 





Now ready, price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 


JULY, 1890. 


ConTENTS, 


“O Bansiine Spring!” Being the Second of a Series of Ilustrations 
Weguelin for selected Odes of Horace. (Frontispiece.) brd.B, 


THE SupuRBan House. Bruce Price. With Illustrations from wings 
O. H. Bacher and C. F. Bragdon, and from Photographs, wae ¥ 


Horace, Boox III., Ope XIII.—To tHe Fount Banpusia, [Austin v 
Translation in Rondeau Form. Reprinted by permission. ] t Dobson's 
JEERY.—Part I. Chaps. 7-13, (To be continued through the year.) 


Brrp Crapites. W,. Hamilton Gibson. h Tih 
7. 2 m. Wit! justrations from Drawings by 


Tux RigutTs oF THE CiTIzEN.—IV. To HIs Own Reputation. E. L. Godkin, 
Series to be continued with a Paper on “ The Rights of the Citizen to hig 
wn Property,” by James 8. Norton. ] 


UnvDER Five Suitimes. Octave Thanet. 
To THE Cricket. A. Lampman, 


Is THE Vaturr. Chaps. 35.37. Harold Frederic, (Conclusion. ustras 
from Drawing by Howard Pyle, ”s ne os 


Tue Hovuss oF TEMBINOKA. Robert Louis Stevenson, Illustrati: 
from Mr. Stevenson’s Photographs. webenens 


Surr anp Surr-Batuinc. Duffield Osborne, Illustrations f. wings 
W. 8. Allen and M, J, Burns. a ee ee ay 


In Guap WeaTHeER. Charles B. Going. 
Tue Last Stave-Suip. George Howe, M.D. 


Tue Pont or Vizew:—Taking it Seriously—The Pursuit of Happi ‘ 
Allen’s Anxiety—Feathers of Lost Birds. > a ppiness—Mr. 


FREDERICK WARNE and CO., 15 Bedford Street, Strand. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


JULY. Price Sixpence. 


A Rapical ProgramME.—Part I, By the Right Hon. Sir 0. W. Dilke, Bart, 
THINKING FOR OuRSBLVES. By the Lord Chief Justice of England, 
NEWFOUNDLAND AND THE FRENCH. 


1, By Sir James Winter, P. J. Scott, A. B. Morine (Delegates from New- 
foundland). 
2, By Emile Flourens (Member of the French Chamber). 


THE SALON AND THE RoraL AcapEemy. By the Duke of Marlborough. 
Stupies in CHARACTER.—No, 4: THE Riagut Hon. W. E. Guapstone, M.P, 
Tux First GENERAL ELECTION IN Japan. By H. M. Moore, 

Tue Eruics or Fire Insurance. By Captain Shaw, 0.B. 


Tue Wortv’s Destre.—Book II., Chaps. 1-2. By H. Rider Haggard and 
Andrew Lang. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





The Autotype Company, London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of high-class 


BOOK-ILLUSTRATION, 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned Societies, and the 
leading Publishers. For specimens, prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE, 


The Autotype process adapted to awrsoe og ang Engraving on copper. Copies 
of Paintings by Holman Hunt; of Portraits by Holl, R.A. ; Ouless, RA; Pettie, 
R.A.; Prinsep, A.R A.; of the Fresco in Guy’s Hospital ; ‘‘ Sprina,’’ by Herbert 
Draper, &c., &c.: also examples of Auto-Gravure Reproductions of Photographs 
of Art Objects and from Nature, can be seen at the Autotype Gallery. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Copies of Celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS,” 


From the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National Galleries of Italy, Spain, 
Holland, and London, including H.M.’s Collections at Buckingham P. e an 
Windsor Castle. ; 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided, are easily looked 
over, and of great interest to lovers of Art. Send for the new Pamphlet, 
** AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educational Art,’’ free per post to any address, 


The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, 186 pp., free per post for 6d. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 





S OTH ERAN and 0 O.; 

e BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, and PUBLISHERS. 
General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and forei arts. 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
A MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, published over forty 
years; Sp - No. gratis and post-free. 

LIBRARIES PUROHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 


186 STRAND, W.C.; and 36 PICCADILLY, W. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


( i P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 
e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 27 KING 
WILLIAM STRERT, STRAND, LONDON, desire to call the attention of the 
READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 
in London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERIOAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS,—CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Head Office: No. 6 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. London Office: 17 King William Street, E.C. 


TRUSTEES. 

FeO Ban or ieasleck, Midlothian’ te CAMPBELL: ling. at Stenektine LED are 
COWAN, op @ idlothian. ° q., of Stracathro, ., M.P. 

_ = , The Right Hon. Lord WATSON, of Thankerton. aa i . 


The FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was held at Edinburgh on March 26th, 1890. 


The following are the Results reported for the year :— 


The NEW ASSURANCES completed were £1,023,179, _ CLAIMS of year (including Bonus Additions*) were £313,706. 
Being for the 16th year in succession above a Million, * These averaged 50°7 per cent. on Assurances which participated. 
PREMIUMS in year, £612,192. TOTAL INCOME, £893,109. | The ACCUMULATED FUNDS now exceed £7,000,000. 
The Expenses were under 10 per cent. of Premiums, or 5% of Total Income, Their INCREASE, the largest in any one year, was £476,999. 


HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION. 


The SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was instituted in 1837, with | generally elsewhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only—the excess being 
the object of giving to the Assurxp the full benefit of the Low Premiums | equivalent to 
hitherto confined to a few of the Prorriztary Orvices, while at the same time An Immediate and Certain Bonus of 20 to 25 per Cent. 
retaining the WHOLE Prorits for the Policyholders, The WHOLE PROFITS are divided among the Assured on a system at once 

Experience has proved that, with economy and careful management, these | safe, equitable, and favourable to good lives,—no share being given to those by 
premiums will not only secure greatly Lancer Assurances from the first, but | whose early death there is a loss to the Common Fund. 
by reserving the surplus for those who live to secure the Common Fund from The SURPLUS reported at the recent investigation was £1,051,035, of which 
loss, may in many cases provide EVENTUAL BENEFITS as large as can be obtained | two-thirds were divided among 9,384 Policies, Policies sharing a first time (with 
under the more usual system of High Premiums. a few unimportant exceptions) were increased, according to duration and class, 

The RATES of PREMIUM are so moderate that at most ages an Assurance | from 18 or20to 34 per cent. Policies which had shared at previous investigations 
of £1,200 to £1,250 may be secured for the same yearly premium which would were increased in all by 50 to 80 per cent. and upwards. 

Examples of Premium for £100 at Death—with Profits. 




















Age. 25 | 300 | 85 | 40 45 50 | oe | 
During Life............ £118 0 | £31 6*| £2 610| £214 9| £2 59/ £61 7| £2 111 
21 Payments ........| 2126] 2154 | 302] 87 5t| 317 6| 412 1} 510 2 | 








[The usual non-participating Rates differ little from these Premiums. } 
* A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 15s. This Premium would generally elsewhere secure £800 only, instead 
of £1,000. OR, he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 13s. 4d.,—being thus free of payment after age 50. 


t At 40,the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1,000, £33 14s, 2d.,—about the same as most Offices require during the'whole term of life. Before the 
Premiums have ceased, the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. 


To PROFESSIONAL MEN and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, this limited payment system is specially recommended. 


The Arrangements as to Surrender, Non-forfeiture, Free Residence, Loans on Policies (within their value), and early payment of Claims, as on all other points 
of practice, are conceived entirely in the interests of the Members, there being in a Mutual Society no opposing interests. 


POLICIES, as a rule, are WORLD-WIDE after five years—provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 














Copies of the Report for 1889, with full Stat t of Principles and Tables of Rates, may be had. 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. JAMES GRAHAM WATSON, Manager. 
THE 
A NEW NOVEL. IVERPOOL anv LONDON 
AND 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. GLOBE 
D M I i R I - INSURANCE COMPANY. 
e Established 1836, 
A TRAGI i COMEDY. Hrap OFFICES, 
By F Ww B AIN M A LIVERPOOL and LONDON, 
e . 9 . *9 
Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford. Total Invested Funds .............+ . £7,826,542. 








Fire, Life, Endowments, or Annuities, 


London: PERCIVAL and CO., King Street, Covent Garden. 





Apply at any of the Offices or Agencies of the Com- 
pany, for the 








Re zoNEes, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING Prevented; FAIR NEW PROSPECTUS. 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION eae pe 
secured. Applications for Agencies invited. 


London Offices: CORN HILL and CHARING CROSS. 


P EA R S’ S O A e. HE UNION BANK of 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 





This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 
AWARDS as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, ; ; aes 
or delicate and sensitive skins generally. Reet Feed ence Leena 
Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 8,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR | “titcnsriie'iaiiceavensas tic tots 


Colonies. 
Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. we eee 


DEPOSITS are réceived for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 








. NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON _ _ W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 
in 1856; not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and +a or ~e — 





none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 
IRKBECK BANK, 











NGLISH and SCOTTISH LAW|DHG@NIX FIRE OFFICE aaah MaiLeaimn on 

N BUILDINGS, . 

EK LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION. 19 Lombard Street, E.0., and 57 Oharing Orose, THRE PER OENT. INTEREST allowed on 
; (Founded 1839.) S.W. Established 1782. DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 
Whole Life Bonuses never less than £1 10s. per cent. Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
per — Annuities, Loans, Liberal Conditions. Liberal Loss Settlements —— pea SAO ENS RENN, when 
i wn below le 
(UR JACKSON, yo Prompt Payment of Claims. °STOOKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

FRANCIS E. COLENSO, F.LA eee Fee, Joint Secretaries— The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full parti- 

Secretary. W. 0. MACDONALD and F, B. MACDONALD. | culars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

WM, SMITH, LU.D., Manager, 120 Princes St., Edin. LOSSES PAID, OVER £17,000,000, FBANOIS BAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
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VIRGINIA DEBT. 


ESSRS. BROWN, SHIPLEY, and CO., 
acting on behalf of the Committee of Vir- 
ginia Bondholders in New York, invite the deposit 
with them of all securities of the State of Virginia 
held in this country or on the Continent, to be 
dealt with in accordance with the Agreement dated 
May 12, of which a copy is subjoined to this ad- 
vertisement, 

Securities, with July, 1890, and all subsequent 
Coupons attached, will be received by Messrs, 
Brown, Shipley, and Co., on and after July 1 next, 
at their Counting-House, Founder’s Court, Loth- 
bury, London, E.C., in terms of the said Agree- 
ment, 








17 MOORGATE STREET, 
June 21, 1890. 
i iy Council of Foreign Bondholders, 
acting in conjunction with the English 

Committee of Virginian Bondholders, directs me 
to state that having considered the Agreement 
above referred to, it recommends Holders to 
deposit their Bonds, Coupons, and Certificates 
with Messrs. Brown, Shipley, and Co. 

(Signed) C. O’LEary, 

Secretary, 





New York City, May 12, 1890. 


Hon. Grover Cleveland. 
Hon, Thomas F, Bayard. 
Hon. E. J. Phelps, 

Mr. George 8. Coe. 

Mr, George G. Williams, 


GENTLEMEN,— 


The condition of the Debt of Virginia is matter 
of history. 


Her Creditors have for seven years refused to 
accept the terms proposed by the State, and her 
people are averse to changing the general purpose 
of existing laws touching this subject. They are 
anxious, however, to effect a satisfactory settle- 
ment; and on March 3 last the Legislature 
appointed a Commission to agree with her creditors 
upon terms for ne. her debt; but this Com- 
mission is expressly forbidden to consider any pro- 
= unless security be given that when accepted 


To 


the State it will be carried out by the Creditors. 
egotiations, therefore, cannot be opened until the 
Bondholders are represented by an Agency 
prepared to make a satisfactory disposition of the 
subject. The undersigned Bondholders’ Committee, 
in connection with the Central Trust Company, the 
Mercantile Trust and Deposit Company of Balti- 
more, the Planters’ National Bank of Richmond, 
and Messrs. Brown, Shipley, and Co,, of London, 
have undertaken to effect such adjustment, 


They respectfully request that you will scrve as 
the Advisory Board provided for by the enclosed 
Agreement, under which the Bonds of Virginia are 
to be conditionally deposited. 


Your acceptance will be an assurance that the 
matters submitted for your consideration will 
receive the most intelligent and impartial criticism ; 
in which you will render to the Creditors and the 
State a service of the greatest value. 


By the terms of the Agreement, your province 
and function will be to examine such plans and 
propositions of adjustment as may be formulated 
and proposed by the holders of the obligations of 
Virginia, represented by the Bondholders’ Com- 
mittee, and submitted to you in accordance with 
the terms of the Agreement, and to state your 
approval and recommendation, or the contrary, of 
any such propositions. 

We have the honour to be, 
Very respectfully, 
Your obedient Servants, 
(Signed) 
Frederic P. Olcott, 
William L. Bull, 
Charles D. Dickey, jun., 
Hugh R. Garden, 
Henry Budge, 
John Gill 
Bondholders’ Committee. 





New York City, May 22, 1890, 


To 
Messrs. Frederic P. Olcott, 
William L. Bull, 
Charles D. Dickey, jun., 
Hugh R. Garden, 
Henry Budge, and 
John Gill. 


GENTLEMEN,— 


We have received and duly considered your letter 
of the 12th inst., and the Agreement, a copy of 
which was enclosed therein. 


In common with all other friends of the State of 
Virginia, we sincerely desire to see her public 
credit restored, and her people relieved from their 
present distressing situation. 


To promote this object we are willing to act as 
tae Board Freer in your letter, with the mutual 
understanding that our duties and functions are to 
“*examine such plans or propositions of adjust- 
ment’ as may be formulated and pro, by the 
holders of the obligations of Virginia (represented 
by your Committee), and submitted to us in 
accordance with the terms of the Agreement, and 





to state our approval and recommendation, or the 
contrary, of any such propositions.” 
We are, Gentlemen, 
Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 
(Signed) Grover Cleveland. 

Thomas F. Bayard, 
E. J. Phelps. 
George 8. Coe. 
George G, Williams. 





This Agreement, between Frederic P. Olcott, 
Charles D. Dickey, jun., William L. Bull, Hugh R. 
Garden, Henry Budge, of New York, and John 
Gill, of Baltimore, and their successors, duly ap- 
pointed to act in this behalf, and hereafter styled 
the Bondholders’ Committee, parties of the first 
part, and such Creditors of Virginia as shall deposit 
their obligations hereunder with either Depositary 
hereinafter named, parties of the second part. 

Whereas, on March 3, 1890, the State of Virginia 
created a Commission to agree on terms for funding 
its debt ; and 

Whereas, Said Commission cannot entertain any 
proposition unless accompanied by a guarantee 
that such proposition, if accepted by the State, will 
be carried ont by the Creditors; and 

Whereas, The said Bondholders’ Committee has 
undertaken to bring about a settlement of said 
Debt ; and Whereas, the 


Central Trust Company of New York, 
Brown, Shipley, and Company, of London, 
The Mercantile Trust and posit Com. 
pany of Baltimore, 
The Planters’ National Bank of Richmond, 
have been appointed Depositaries in this behalf ; 
Witnesseth : 

FIRST.—The following gentlemen have con- 
sented to to act as an Advisory Board for the 
Creditors in this behalf, to wit :— 

Grover Cleveland. 
Thomas F. Bayard. 
Edward J. Phelps. 
George S. Coe, 
George G. Williams. 


The duty and function of said Advisory Board is 
to examine such plans or propositions of adjust- 
ment as may be formulated and propeet by the 
Bondholders’ Committee representing the holders 
of the obligations of Virginia, which shall be sub- 
mitted to it in accordance with the terms of this 
Agreement, and to state its approval and recom- 
mendation, or the contrary. Its approval and 
recommendation of any plan shall be unanimous 
and in writing. 

Vacancies in the Advisory Board shall be filled 
by the remaining members, 


SECOND.—The duty and function of said Bond- 
holders’ Committee shall be: 

1st. To bring about a Deposit of said obligations 
of Virginia under this eement, so far as possible. 

2nd. To formulate a plan of settlement, and after 
same has been approved by the Advisory Board, 
cause the same to be submitted to the Creditors 
pe Virginia for their acceptance, as herein pro- 
vided. 

8rd. To act as the Agent of the Depositing 
Creditors in carrying out the purposes of this 
Agreement. 

And power is hereby given to said Committee to 
contract with any individual, syndicate, or Oor- 
poration in relation hereto, and generally to do 
and perform any act necessary or proper to accom- 
plish said purposes, and add to its number. 

The members of the Committee shall not be per- 
sonally liable in any case for the acts of each other, 
nor for their own acts, except in cases of wilful 
malfeasance, nor shall they become personally 
liable for the acts of their agents or employés. 

The action of a majority of said Bondholders’ 
Committee shall constitute the action of the whole, 
and may be expressed by vote or in writing. 

Vacancies in the Bondholders’ Committee shall 
be filled by the remaining members. 


THIRD.—Kither Depositary herein named re- 
uring on deposit hereunder any evidence of said 
debt shall issue therefor its Certificate of Deposit. 
The Certificates for Consol and Ten-Forty Coupon 
Bonds shall be negotiable and uniform in character, 
and those issued by Depositaries in America shall 
be engraved in accordance with the requirements 
of the New York Stock Exchange. The Certificates 
shall be issued in such form as the Bondholders’ 
Committee shall approve. 


FOURTH,—Subject to the restrictions herein 
mentioned, the Bondholders’ Committee shall have 
full power to perform any act necessary or proper 
to bring about a settlement of the respective claims 
of the depositors against Virginia as represented 
by the obligations deposited. 

Provided that no settlement can be concluded 
until it has been previously unanimously approved 
and recommended by the Advisory Board, and has 
also been submitted to the Creditors, and accepted 
as follows, to wit :— 

1, As soon as a plan of settlement has been 
approved and recommended by the Advisory Board, 
the Bondholders’ Committee before proposing such 
settlement to Virginia, shall advertise for at least 
20 days in one or more of the newspapers published 
in the Cities of London, New York, Baltimore, and 
Richmond, that a settlement found practicable 
been formulated, and notifying parties in interest 
where copies of such proposed settlement can be 
obtained in said cities without cost. 

Copies of such proposed settlement shall also be 
furnished by the Bondholders’ Committee to the 
Depositaries for distribution to creditors applying 
for the same. - 

2. If, within 60 days after the first publication 
of said advertisement, Certificate Holders amount- 
ing to a majority of the face value of any class of 
the obligations deposited, notify in writing the 
Bondholders’ Committee, either directly or through 
any Depositary, of their unwillingness to accept 
the settlement proposed, then such proposed 
settlement shall not be consummated as to such 
class. If the Bondholders’ Committee is not so 
notified, then it shall be assumed that said pro- 
posed settlement is satisfactory to and is accepted 








by a majority of, and is binding upon, al 
depstng Great oth olan nen and i 
8) orthwith submi to Virgin: 
consummated, pen be 

3, If, for any reason, the Bondholders’ 
mittee deems it necessary to submit a monet 
plan, the right is reserved to it to do so in the 
manner as above provided, 

FIFTH.—After a plan of settlement has b 
effective (of which fact the declaration in writes 
of the Bondholders’ Committee to the seve 
Depositaries shall be conclusive), each Depositary 
shall, in such manner as shall be designated by the 
Bondholders’ Committee, surrender to Virginia 
the obligations of the class accepting as aforesaid 
deposited with it, and shall receive in satisfaction 
thereof the Bonds and other Securities called for 
by said settlement, which in form shall be satis- 
factory to the said Committee. 

The Bonds and other Securities so received from 
Virginia shall be immediately delivered by each 
Depositary to the holders of its Certificates, upon 
surrender of the same, in accordance with the 
terms of settlement. 

The Bondholders’ Committee shall arrange for 
the purchase or sale of such Fractional Interests 
as may be necessary to equalise the distribution, 

SIXTH.—In full payment of all charges for 
service or expenses of every character on acconnt 
of this undertaking, each depositor shall, when he 
exchanges his Trust Certificate for the new 
securities, pay to the Depositary, for account of 
the Bondholders’ Committee, three and one-half 
(34) per centum in cash, of the par value of such 
new securities obtained from Virginia in settle. 
ment. 

SEVENTH.—Any Depositary, whenever directed 
by the Bondholders’ Committee, may surrender 
any obligation deposited under this Agreement to 
the holder of its corresponding Certificate. 

Any obligation may be withdrawn from a De. 
meg J at any time after December 31, 1891, un- 

ess the depositii creditors have accepted a 
proposed settlement, or unless a proposed settle- 
ment is pending for their acceptance ; provided the 
a ag certificate is surrendered, ‘and pro- 
vided, also, the holder pays the Depositary, as his 
share of disbursements in having the debt de- 
posited, a sum not exceeding one-fourth of 1 per 
centum of the par value (exclusive of any forfeited 
interest) of the obligation so withdrawn. 


EIGHTH.—Any obligation shall upon the 
request of the Certificate Holder, and at his ex- 
pense, be transferred from one Depositary to 
another Depositary acting under this Agreement. 


NINTH.—Full power is hereby invested in the 
Bondholders’ Committee to perform any act 
necessary or proper for the surrender by the 
Depositaries to the State of Virginia of all or any 
obligation deposited in pursuance of a settlement 
which has been approved by the Advisory Board 
and accepted by any class or all of the Creditors 
as aforesaid, 


TENTH.—For the purposes of this Agreement 
the Debt is considered as divided into four classes. 


The classification of the securities to be deposited 
is as follows :— 

FIRST CLASS.—Old Bonds, to include all 
Securities issued under Acts passed previous to 
Funding Bill of 1871; Peelers, to include all 
Securities issued under Act of March 30, 1871, as 
amended by the Act of March 7, 1872. 

SECOND CLASS.—Consols, to include all 
Securities issued under Act of March 30, 1871, with 
July, 1890, and subsequent Coupons attached. 

THIRD CLASS.—Ten-Forties, to include al} 
Securities issued under Act of March 28, 1879, with 
July, 1890, and subsequent Coupons attached. 

FOURTH OLASS,—Tax-receivable Coupons 
prior to July, 1890. 


In Testimony whereof, The Bondholders’ Com- 
mittee have ed their signatures hereto, daly 
attested, this 12th day of May, 1890, 


Frederic P. Olcott, 
President Central Trust Company, New York. 
William L. Bull, 
Of Messrs. Edward Sweet and Co., and late 
President New York Stock Exchange. 
Henry Budge, 
Of Messrs. Hallgarten and Co., New York. 
Charles D. Dickey, jun., 
Bo Brown, Brothers, and Co,, New 
ork, 
Hugh R. Garden, 
President Southern Society of New York, 
John Gill, i 
President Mercantile Trust and Deposit Com- 
pany of Baltimore. 
Bondholders’ Committee. 


Advisory Board in the United States. 
Hon. Grover Cleveland, 
Late President of the United States, 
Hon. Edward-J. Phelps, -_ 
Late United States Minister to Great Britain. 
Hon. Thomas F, Bayard, 
Late United States Secretary of State. 
George S. Coe, : 
President American Exchange National Bank, 
New York. 
George G. Williams, 
resident Chemical National Bank, New York. 
Advisers in London, 
Right Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P. 
W. Lidderdale, - 
John Henry Daniell, Esq., 0.B. 
Depositaries in London. 
Brown, Shipley, and Company. 
Depositaries in United States. 
Central Trust Company of New York. 
The Mercantile Trust and Deposit Company of 
Baltimore. 
The Planters’ National Bank of Richmond. 
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Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s. 


CHURCH or CHAPEL? By the Rev. 
J 


epH Hammonp, LL.B., B.A., Vicar of St. 
‘austell. “ He has pretty well covered the whole 
ground of debate. The most complete manual. 
pot Ably and well done.”—Guardian. ‘* Will be 
found to have great value.”—Spectator. 


” FOURTH EDITION now ready. 
The WORLD and the KINGDOM. By 


i Huen Mitten THompsoy. Crown 8vo, 
ar Beards 3s,6d. ‘A remarkable volume..,... 
Will interest all sorts and conditions of men.””— 
Saturday Review. 

SEVENTEENTH EDITION, Enlarged. 

DAILY FAMILY PRAYER. By the 


ight Rev. W. WaLsHAmM How, D.D., Bishop ‘of 
Big refield, Feap. 8v0, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 
DARTON’S NEW TOY-BOOKS.—No. It. 
HEROES in AFRICA. A large 4to 


Toy-Book, printed in Colours. Sure to interest 
the little ones. 


GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 








“Remarkable and extremely interesting.”’—S cots. 
Witty and wise, clever in exposition, charming in 
atyle.”—Med. Press. 

« Full of varied interest.”—Mind. 

— Edition, i t t 
Ready—New .and ya rll - nm, in great par 
CHARACTER as SEEN in BODY 

and PARENTAGE, with a Chapter on 
Education, Career, Morals, and Progress. 
By FURNEAUX JORDAN, F.B.C.S. 


Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, and Co. 





SECOND EDITION, bg Plans and Key, 
price 2s, 

SHORT MANUAL of the BATH 
A MINERAL WATERS. By ArtHur E. W. 
¥ox, M.B., F.R.C.P. (Edin.), Physician to the Royal 
United Hospital, Bellot’s Mineral Water Hospital, &c, 

London: Simpxin, MarsHALL, HamI.ton, KENT, 
and Oo. 





Just published, price 3s, 6d. 
HE CHURCH; or, What do 
Anglicans Mean by the Church? By J. B. 
Canon BacsHAWE, D.D., Author of “The Credentials 
of the Church,” and *‘ The Threshold of the Catholic 
Church.” The book is an endeavour to get Anglicans 
to go more deeply and accurately into the idea of a 
Church, and to show that there is nothing which 
corresponds with that idea except the Roman Church. 
London: St, AnsELM'’s Sociery, 6 Agar Street, 
Strand, 


ONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK, LIMITED. 

NOTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that a SPECIAL 
GENERAL MEETING of Proprietors of this Bank 
will be held at the HEAD OFFICE, in Lothbury, 
on WEDNESDAY, the 16th day of July next, at 1 
o'clock precisely, fur the purpose of receiving a Half- 
Yearly Report from the Directors, and to declare a 
Dividend. 

May 28th,1890. A.M. HAWTHORN, Secretary. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be 
Closed to prepare for the Dividend, on July Ist 
next, and will be Reopened on July 4th, Proprietors 
registered in the Books of the Company on June 30th 
will be entitled to the Dividend for the current half- 
year, on the number of shares then standing in their 
respective names, 


UARDIAN xine and LIFE 


OFFICE. 

Head Office—11 Lombard Street, London, E.0. 
Law-Courts Branch—21 Fleet Street, E.0. 
Established 1821, Subscribed Capital, Two Millions, 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman— Henry JouN Norman, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—GrorGE Lake, Esq. 
Henry Bonham - Carter, | John Hunter, Esq. 
SQ. Right Hon. G. J. Shaw- 
Wn. Hill Dawson, Esq. | fevre, M.P, 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. Beaumont W. Lubbock, 
Granville F, R, Farquhar, Esq. 
E John B. Martin, Esq. 


Sq. 
Alban G, H. Gibbs, Esq. David Powell, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. stus Prevost, Esq. 
John J. Hamilton, Esq. erick Pryor, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. John G. Talbot, Esq., -. 
Richard M. Harvey, Esq. | Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. Browne. 
Manager of Fire Department—A. J. RELTON. 
Share Capital at present paid up 
and invested ne de +++£1,000,000 
Total Funds, upwardsof ... ... 4,342,000 
Total Annual Income, over + 858,000 
N.B.—Fire Policies which ire at Midsummer 
should be renewed at the H Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 9th day of Jdly.» “~~ 


UN VILLE'S OLD IRISH 
fession in grefenemte $0 reek. ee age hota 
the est stock of Whisky inthe world, Supplied 

and sekportation. 











London 
London, W.0.” 4 Beanfort 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


. THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


UonTENTs For JULY. 
Wuat Nationatism’ Means. By Edward Bellamy. 


-FrENcH AFrarRs. By Gabriel Monod. 


Onpackers Insurance. By the Rey. Benjamin 
‘augh, 
A di hah TO THE Capital or TrseT. By Graham 


ni 4 
M. ig Hypropuosiu. By Thomas M. 

an, M.D. 
Tue REFoRM OF THE Pdor-Law. By Sidney Webb. 
A New Proression Wantinc ProFEssors. By 

Joseph Pennell. 

BErrerMentT: A Rerty. By John Rae, 
COMPENSATION FOR LICENCES. 

1. By Edward North Buxton. 

2, By Andrew Johnston, Chairman of the Essex 

County Council. 


IsBrsteR and Co., Limited, 15 and 16 Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, 





Price One Shilling. 


MURRAY’S MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror JULY. 

8. Marina. By Lewis Morris. 
ScottanpD Yarp. By J. Hall Richardson. 
Marcia. Chaps. 25-28. By W. E. Norris. 
A Stupr0 In ENCE. By A. M. Wakefield. 
TEcHNIcaL Epucation. 

Bors anp Men. By P. E. Matheson. 

Grrts. By Selina Hadland. 
Loypon River. By Morley Roberts. 
Tue Empty ComMPaARTMENT. 
Wuy Not Icetanp? By Jon Stefansson. 
THat Fippter Feitow. Chap. 7. By Horace 

Hutchinson. 

TravDE-UnionisM. Replies to Mr. Shipton, 

1, By J. L. Mahon, Postmen’s Union. 

2. By Fred Hammill, London Trades’ Council. 
THe Home or ADELINA Patti. 
Notes OF THE MonrTH. 
Qur Lisrary List; &ec. 

London: Jonny Murray, Albemarle Street. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 
JULY. 2s. 6d. 

A Scampatous SzEssion. By Q. 

Ovk Farmers In CHAINS: A SEQUEL, By Rev. 
Harry Jones. 

— mx Upper Burman. By Captain H. D, 

eary. 

Count Marrer: A Repty. By Herbert Snow, M.D. 

His EXcELLENCY THE GOVERNOR. By Ex-Governor, 

Tue Recorps oF a ScotcH Famity, By Mrs, 
Andrew Lang. 

CHARITABLE ENDOWMENTs. By Bernard H. Holland, 

Pastevur’s Propuyruactic. By C. Bell Taylor, M.D. 





-R.C.8. 

ee For Licences. By a Radical Tee- 
er. 
THe BEGINNINGS OF PERSIAN LITERATURE. By C. 
J. Pickering. 

AnaeLic Immorauity. By Frederic H., Balfour. 
Curiosities OF InisH Farming, By Miss Cooper. 
CoRRESPONDENCE, 


W. H. Auten and Co., London and Calcutta, 


THE UNITED SERVICE 
MAGAZINE, 


JULY. One Shilling. 
Nationat Insurance.—III. By Vice-Admiral Sir 

George Tryon, K.0.B, 

Tue REARMAMENT OF THE GERMAN Army. By a 

German Staff Officer. 

Tue Best MounTep ARM FOR THE VOLUNTEERS:— 

1, THz Mountep Ririteman. By Brigadier- 
General Viscount Melgund, 

2, Cycuist-Inrantry. By Captain Eustace Bal- 
four, London Scottish Rifle Volunteers. 

S, Taz Yreomanry. By Major W. A. Baillie 
Hamilton, C.M.G. 

4, REFLECTIONS ON THE WHOLE Case. By Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Evelyn Wood, V.0., K.0.B., 
G.0.M.G. 

PROTEST AGAINST THE CHANNEL TUNNEL. 
WatTxRLOO.—IV. NapoLEeon’s RESPONSIBILITY FOR 
Frencu FAarLoure. > Colonel F. Maurice, R.A. 
A Summer Nicut’s DreamM.—Part II, Waz Re- 
MINISCENCES. THE BEGINNING OF THE DREAM, 

Tue ArricaN Mania. By Sir Samuel Baker, 
“Our foremost military periodicaL”—Daily Chronicle. 


London: W. H. Atuen and Co., 13 Waterloo Place, 
And all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


No. 252, for JULY. 
1. A Day or My Lire at Scuoon, (Prize Essay.) 
By A. M. Baléan. 
2. Tue PusBiication oF ScHOOL-Books IN FRANCE. 
By W. J. Greenstreet. 
8. Lonpon MarricutaTion. By John Gerard, 
4, An Assistant’s LAMENT, 
5. Dr. LeonHarp Scumitz. By H. Baumann, 
6. Lerpsic v. Naas. 
‘7. Occas1iONAL NoTES; CORRESPONDENCE. 
.8. Foreign Notes:— Prussia, France, Itty, 
“+ RWAY. . 
9, ScHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES, 
10. THe TeacuERs’ GUILD; Fr6BEL Socrery. 
11, MiscELLANEa. 
Ovupm TranskaTION PRIzE. 











Price 6d.; per post, 7d, 





Orrices: 86 FLEET STREET, Lonpon, E.C, 


BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 897. JULY, 1890, 28. 6a. 


ContTENTS. 

THe Hoty Lanp. 

A Secret Mission. Chaps, 8-10. 

A Country Memser’s Moan. By Sir Herbert 
Eustace Maxwell, Bart., M.P, 

Artuur Hextrs. By H Preston-Thomas. 

“Iw SICKNESS AND IN Heatts.” By Martin Ross. 

ComeEpy nN Ficrion. 

Tue VaLE oF Ipar: a Sermon 18 Stones. By 
Sophie Weisse. 

Can a Motuer Forest? By Garth Gibbon. 

Two Sacas From IcreLanp.—I. Gunnar’s Dezats. 
II, Toe Burnine or Nsat. By Rev. W. C. Green. 

Tue Russian JOURNALISTIC Press, By Major- 
General F, Chenevix Trench. 

EXCHANGE WITH INDIA, 
1, By Lieutenant-General W. I. Gray, R.A., Retired. 
2, By Clarmont Daniell. 


Witt1am Buiacxwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





Price One Shilling. 
TALES FROM “BLACKWOOD.” 
THIRD SERIES.—No. IX. 


Contents :—Sucn Pity as a Farner Hartz. By 

rs. W. G. Scott-Moncrieff.—OorncipENcES ? By 
Colonel Russell.—A Drap Man’s VENGEANCE. By 
Captain Bird.—Tue Story oF James BaRKER: A 
TALE OF THE Conaco Coast. By J. Landers, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


THE NEWBERY HOUSE 
MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price One Shilling. 
Contents ror JULY. 

Missions TO THE CENTRAL AFRICAN Lakes. By Rev, 
F. Arnold, M.A, 

Tue PRAcTICE OF MEDICINE IN THE ANCIENT East. 
By Rev. A. Sayce, M.A., LL.D. 

PILeRImaGEs TO ENGLISH SHRINES IN THE MIDDLE 
Aaes. By A. G. Hill, pay 

EMINENT URCHMEN. — II. GrorGE HERBERT. 
By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

LEGEND OF THE BriaR Rose. (Poetry.) By Rev. 
A. Gurney, M.A. 

A CoNFESSOR OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
Illustrated.) By Kev. Prebendary Randolph, 

A Visit To LitrLe Gippine. By E. Walford. 

F.iemis#’ Painters.—II, Van Eycxs. (lllustrated.) 
By G. 8. Maequoid, 

Rivers OF THE Ocean. By Agnes Giberne. 

“THe VicomTn’s Brive.” Chaps, 1-2, By Esmé 


Stuart. 

“A Great Success.” (A Skort Story.) By E. 

Fairfax Byrne. 

*‘Onanarp Lots.” Chaps, 1-2, (Illustrated.) By 

France: Armstrong. 

Art CoMPETITION. 

Sermon Outlines—Instructions on the Creed—Lives 
of the Saints for Children—Biblical Questions— 
Reviews—" Useful Books” List—Correspondence ; &c. 

GRIFFITH FaRRAN OKEDEN and WELSH, London. 


ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY’S JOURNAL. 


Now ready, Part II., Vol. LIII, 
JUNE, 1890, Price 5s. 


ConTENTS. 


Sratistics oF InsaniTy IN ENGLAND, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO ITS ALLEGED INCREASING PREVA- 
LENCE. By N. A. Humphreys, Esq. 

On MarriaGe-RATES aND MARRIAGE-AGES, WITH 
SpeciaL REFERENCE TO THE GROWTH OF POPULA- 
Troy. By Dr. William Ogle, M.A., F.R.O.P. 

Tue RELATIONS BETWEEN INDUSTRIAL CONCILIATION 
anp Sociat Rerorm. By L. L. Price, Esq., M.A. 

MIScCELLANEA:—1l. Wages in the Principal Textile 
Trades.—2. The Uniformity of the Census of 
Australasia in 1891.—3. Anthropometric Identifica- 
tion of Criminals.—4. Notes on Economical and 
Statistical Works.—5. Quarterly List of Additions 
to the Library, &c. 

London: E. StanForD, 26 and 27 Cockspur Street, 

Charing Cross, 8.W. 


HEFFIELD MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS.—For View and Plans of the 
lected design, with critical notice of all those sub- 
mitted; also View of Hymer’s College, Hull (first 
remiated design); and Interior View of Stanstead- 
Montfichet Church, see the BUILDER of June 28th 
(2. ; by. post, 4}d.)—Office, 46 Catherine Street, 
ondon, Cc. 














USE 
To ae @ 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Cc OC O A. 


Sir 0. A, Cameron, M.D., says:—‘‘ I havenever tasted 
Cocoa that I like so well.” 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PABIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL. 
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CLARENDON PRESS NEW _ BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED and REVISED. 
Just published, Third Edition, 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


GAII INSTITUTIONUM JURIS CIVILIS COM- 
MENTARII QUATTUOER;; or, Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. Witha 
Translation and Commentary by Epwarp Poster, M.A. 


Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


An OUTLINE of the LAW of PROPERTY. By 
nents Resenen, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College, and University Reader 


Just published, 8vo, half-morocco, gilt top, 25s. 


ANNALS of the BODLEIAN LIBRARY, OXFORD. 
With a Notice of the Earlier nny ag 4 of the University. ‘ed the Rey. W. D. 
Macray, M.A., F.8.A., Assistant in the Department of 


*,* The present Edition exceeds the first by considerably more than one-third, the 
text in the latter volume running to 344 pp. and in this to 493. The history hasbeen 
continued from 1868 to 1880 ; ~ continuance to a later date being rendered un- 

y ‘of the he Librarian’s recent Report covering the years 
since that date, 
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Just published, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. P 
A PRIMER of SPOKEN ENGLISH. — ort oad 
ee rt ty 


Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., Author of a ‘‘ History of Englis 
Noted of Phonetics,” “An Anglo-Saxon Sm v vy nglo-Saxon 


** The object of the book is to give a faithful picture—a phonetic photograph—of 
educated spoken English as distinguished from vulgar and — English on the 
one hand, and literary English on the other.’’—From the PREFAcE. 


By the SAME AUTHOR, 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, $s, 6d. 
A PRIMER of PHONETICS. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Hon. Ph.D. Heidelberg. 


“‘ This book is intended to supply the double want of a new edition of my Hand- 
book of Phonetics, und of a concise introduction to P’ with l reference 
to English and the four foreign languages most studied in , this country—French, 
German, Latin, and Greek.”—From the PREFACE. 


A NEW SERIES of SCHOOL HISTORIES on the COLONIES. 
Jvst published, crown 8vo, cloth, with 18 Maps, 7s. 6d. 
The DOMINION of CANADA: an Historical and 
hical Study. By the Rev. WiLLIAM Pare GRESWELL, M.A. Oxon., 
F.R.C.L, late Scholar of Brasenose College. Under the auspices of the Royal 
Coloniai’ Institute. 


*,° og Work is the first of a series of three volumes dealing with the self- 
governing De endencies of Great Britain. It is issued under the joint auspices of 
the University of Ozford and the Royal Colonial Institute. 


“It is intended primarily for educational s, and may be put into the 
hands +d the higher classes od f lic schools ; bu itis al also adapted to the wants of the 
general reader.” —From the PREFack. 

*,* Full Clarendon Press Catalogues free on application, 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Clarendon Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C. 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. 
SANCTA RESPUBLICA ROMANA. A Handbook 
to the History of Rome and Italy from the Division of the Roman World to 
the Breaking-upof Charlemagne’s Empire. By Richakp HEBER WRIGHTSON, 


oA. 








Just published, 8vo, paper cover, ls. 6d. 
OXFORD and MODERN MEDICINE. A Letter 
to Dr. James Andrew, M.D. Oxon., F.B.C.P., Senior Physician to St. Bar- 
aeleuae Hospital. By Sir Henry W. ACLAND, &.C.B., F.B.S., Regius 
Professor of Medicine, Oxford. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








Ready immediately, at all the Libraries, handsomely bound in cloth gilt, 
crown 8vo, price 6s. 


BISMARCK INTIME. 
By a FELLOW-STUDENT. 
This attractive and well-illustrated volume bristles with most interesting and 
characteristic anecdotes of the private life of the great ex-Chancellor. 
London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
Cloth, handsomely bound, crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
By Madame CARETTE, Private Reader to the Empress Eugénie. 
Intimate Recollections of the Court of the Tuileries. 


THE EVE OF AN EMPIRE’S FALL. 
THIRD EDITION. By SAME AUTHOR. Price 6s. 
MY MISTRESS, THE EMPRESS EUGENIE. 
Now ready, price 2s, 6d., cloth gilt, crown 8vo. 
By E. P. SCOTT, Author of “ Lectures on Africa.” 
STANLEY: AND HIS HEROIC RELIEF 
OF EMIN PACHA. 


With Map, 14 Portraits, and other Illustrations, 


“ A clear, readable, and interesting narrative, to which Mr, Scott has prefixed 
an account of Stanley’s early career. "—Vanity Fair. 


London: DEAN and SON, 160a Fleet Street, E.C. 








NEW REALISTIC NOVEL BY EUGENE STRACEY. 
Picture boards, 2s.; cloth, 3s. 6d. At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 


HIDDEN IN THE LIGHT. 
By EUGENE STRACEY. 


DIGBY and LONG, Publishers, 
18 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET, E.C. 








ate 


MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S List. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “THOTH.” 
TOXAR: a Romance. By the Author of 


“Thoth.” Orown 8vo, 6s. 
** An excellent story......in the telling of which a great simplicity and force of 
_ e are combined with a purposely mysterious presentment of the characte: 
incidents. a: effect is admirable. The ch hevactere are bo boldly comet vy 
sod painted with fine broad effects of romance. The na is a worthy aad 
of the pen that wrote ‘ Thoth,’ and is sure to be widely read.”—Scotsinan. 


SNAP: a Legend of the Lone Mountain. By 
O. PHitiirrs-Wotter, Author of *‘ Sport in the Crimea and Caucasus,” 
With 13 Illustrations by H. G. Willink, Crown 8vo, 6s, ate 

* A better boy’s story could hardly be desired. It ith a crick 

and ends with an extraordinary ay perilous «Boe in the Rocky Moats 

The interval is ote peo with a glorious succession of stories of Bnap’s career, which 

no boy can read without enthusiasm...... Snap’s adventures are told in a racy 

style, with a great deal of wit, and many touches of genuine humour.”—Scotsman, 


The HOUSE of the WOLF: a Romance. 
By Stan.tey J. Wermay. Orown 8vo, 63. 


at tale 2 ae —a ons bosobe — yy Prog set tt has not been 
better done s e ‘roaring fo! end when ne Margot herself me 
high praise, but deserved.””—Saturday Review. . = 


NATION-MAKING: a Story of New Zealand. 


Sovegries — By J.C. Frets, Author of “ Our Kin Across the 


CHURCH and STATE UNDER the 
TUDORS. By Giuzert W. Cu11p, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 1 vol, 8vo, 15s. 
“A es oeaiaation to the literature of an important subject......The 
i map vidual character and —— is always worthy of feat ‘The 
— quality of his work is of a high order. He is a clear and vigorous thinker 
writer......and even readers who most stronsly disagree with him will find 
re in his book that is not well worth seriously weighing.” —Scotsman, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
The CORRESPONDENCE of CICERO: 


Revised Text, with Notes and Prolegomena. By Rosert Y. TYRRELL, Be 
Fellow of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Greek in the University of 
Dublin; and Louis Craupr Purser, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity 
College, Dublin. 


Vol. Le to the END of CICOERO’S EXILE. Second Eiition, 


Vol. II1.—From CICERO’S RETURN from EXILE to 702 (52). 12, 
Vol. III.—CICERO'S PROVINCIAL GOVERNORSHIP. 12s. [Just published, 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—No. 93, JULY. 


ConTENTS, 
VIRGINIE : é. P aa or Ons Hunprep Years Aco. By Val Prinsep, A.R.A. 
ps. . 
NERO AND St. BENEDICT. By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 
A Visit TO JEppAH and Suaxkin. By Hugh E. M. Stutfield. 
A Sona rn THE Nicut. By D. J. Robertson. 
Tue AccuRSED BELL. By O. Phillipps-Wolley. 
OxFORD: THE UPPER yr ool By Aubyn Battye. 
My Istanps_ By Grant 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. "By Andrew Lang. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
JULY. Price 2s. 6d. 


Tue Arrican BusBLe. By Sir John Pope Hennessy, K.C.M.G. 

Tur LiGHTS OF THE CHURCH AND THE LIGHT OF SCIENCE. By Prof, Huxley. 

COMPENSATION OR—CONFISCATION? By T. W. Russell, M.P. 

Tue Frencu Opera. By Malle. Blaze de Bary. 

= — DISFIGUREMENT OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. (With Plans.) By 
the Editor 

CHARLES THE TWELFTH OF SWEDEN: A Mrmorr. (Ooncluded) By his 
Majesty the King of Sweden and Norway. 

INCREASE OF CANCER: ITS PROBABLE Cause. By Herbert Snow, M.D,, Surgeon, 
Cancer Hospital. 

OFFIcraL POLYTHSIsM In CHINA. her Sir Alfred Lyall, K.C.B, 

Tue PRESS AND GOVERNMENT. By Frederick Greenwood. 

Tue ORIsis In THE Post OrFics, By J. L. Mahon, General Secretary to the 
Postmen’s Union. 

On CRITICISM ; witH Somz REMARKS ON THE IMPORTANCE OF DoING Noruine. 
By Oscar WILDE. 

Wuat I Saw at Tet-31-Kesir: a ResornpEer. By Arthur V. Palmer, 

Tue IrisH LanpD-PurcHAsE BILL. By the Right Hon. Earl Grey. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER, and CO., Limited. 





NEARLY READY. 
1 vol. demy 4to, untrimmed edges, cloth, gilt top, 
Printed on Fine Papier Ingres, 
With Etched Illustrations, and Plans, Hand-Coloured, 
Price £1 1ls, 6d 


THE ART AND PRACTICE OF 
LANDSCAPE 
GARDENING. 


By HENRY ERNEST MILNER, F.L.S., Assoc. M. Inst.C.E. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO., 
Limited, 1890, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON’S LIST. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


No. 356. 
Contents ror JULY, 1890, 


1, Aras! Part I. Chaps, 24-26. 
2. To a NIGHTINGALE. 
3. THE Romance oF History.—X. Vipocg. 
4. Toe Memores OF Prince TALLEYRaND, 
5. THE WATERPROOF. 
6. A Many-Sipep Mav. 
7. NaPoLEON DESCRIBED BY HIS VALET, 
8. An Ipyt or CLops. 
9, Som FLORENTINE Mosaics. 
10. CHRISTMASTIDE AT TANGIER. 
11. To ANNETTE. 
12, Peart-PowpER Chaps. 29-33, 


POPULAR \INOVELS. 
NOTICE. 
MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES’ NEW NOVEL, 


PEARL-POWDER, 


By the Author of “A Vagabond Heroine,” 

“Ought We to Visit Her?” « ‘* Archie Lovell,” 

§¢., ts now ready at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 
crown 8vo. 


STORIES BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 


In uniform binding, crown 8vo, price 6s, each. 
Leah: a Woman of Fashion. | A Ballroom Repentance. 
Ought We to Visit Her? A Girton Girl. 
Also, in small crown 8v0, price half-a-crown each, 
A Vagabond Heroine. 
A Blue Stocking. 


SECOND EDITION OF 
ACTE. By Hugh Westbury, Author of 


“Frederick Hazzleden,” &. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“‘One of the best historical novels since ‘The Last Days of Pompeii.’”— 
Saturday Review. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ THAT UNFORTUNATE 
MARRIAGE.” 


MADAME LEROUX. By Frances Eleanor 


Tro.iope, Author of “ Black Spirits and White.” In 3 vols. crown 8yo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ A DREAMER.” 
MR. BRYANT’S MISTAKE. By Katharine 


Wr pe, Author of “‘ An Ill-Regulated Mind,” &c, In3 vols, crown 8vo. 


By the AUTHOR of “ MY LITTLE LADY.” 
The FAILURE of ELIZABETH. By E. 


Frances Poynter, Author of ‘‘ Among the Hills,” &c. In 3vols. cs 8yvo. 


Now ready, the NEW W and CHEAPER EDITION of 
ARDATH: the Story of a Dead Self. By Marie 


CoRELLI. In crown 8vo, 63. 


Also, uniform with ‘‘ Ardath,” each in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 
VENDETTA! the Story of One Forgotten. 
THELMA. 

A ROMANCE of TWO WORLDS. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





Price One Shilling, just ready. 


MY WIFE’S POLITICS. 


By HORACE HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “‘ Golf,”’ in the Badminton Library. 
An amusing Shilling’s-worth for Holiday and Seaside Reading. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 18 Warwick Square, E.C. 





LFRACOMBE—ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—Two 
hundred and fifty Rooms. Table d’Héte Dinner, 6 to 8 o'clock. Eight 
Lawn-Tennis Courts. Large Swimming-Bath, Private 


Marine Esplanade.— 





Tariff of MANAGER, 





ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW BOOKS. 


The be ge ee.stss apne. 
W VOLUME JUST REA 
Tastefully printed on daesh paper, pe os ie aot, pris 7s. 6d.; hand- 
made paper, roxburgh, 10s. 6d. net ; — (50 only), 21s. net. 
The rgh and Large-Paper Bdtione of th of this Work are only sold in aoe 


Architectural Antiquities. Part £ 


Being the Tenth Volume of “* The G 'LEMAN’S MAGAZINE Ageany: 
A Olassified Collection of the Chief Contents of “ The Gentleman’s 
hele 1731 to 1868, Edited by Gzorcz Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. 


The BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 
NEW VOLUME JUST READ 
On antique paper, cloth, 4s. at yy -made paper, r roxburgh, 7s, 6d, net > 


Newspaper Reporting in Olden Time 

and To-Day. By Jonn Penpieton, Author of “ A History of Derbyshire,”’ &. 
«Will be fotind Both iatorming sad weadable, ‘The notes on the bibliograph 

of reporting will be found uscfal for purposes ot cehovenes." Globe. id 


In fcap. 8vo, olive cloth, price 4s, 6d., post-free. 


Passing Thoughts of a Working Man. 


By Husert CLoupgEsuer, Author of “‘ Sketches from Real Life.” 

“* Mr. Cloudesley has mere devoted much time to the study of his fellow- 
men, and has succeeded i mting his researches in a charmingly readable 
manner to the lite’ world. '—Dublin Mail, 

* The style is home! oP a oo of sound common sense, not to say religious 
sentiment, running through it. The volume will be found interesting, as well as 
instructive and amusing, and would form an appropriate gift for young persons 
of either sex.” —Aberdeen Journal, 

In handsome crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., post-free. 


Boyhood, Adolescence, and Youth. By 


Lrow Toxsto!1, Author of “ Anna Karenini,”” “ What I Believe,” ** War and 
Peace,” &c. Translated by Constantine Pororr. 

*¢ An excellent translation.”—Saturday Review. 

* Indubitably the = dus wart version of the Russian novelist’s remarkable 


semi grap 'y- 


In crown 8vo, te printed and bound in cloth, ang 3s. 6d., post-free. 
EW LIGHT UPON SCRIPT 


Mashal; or, Hebrew Poetry Revived. 


Containing Moses’ doen and other Poems from Scripture ; the original lines, 
printed in roman type, with literal translation or transfusion wit English 
Corresponding measures and cadences, Based on the authority of Josephus 
and Philo, Eusebius, J — and other Ancients. By Rev. CastLE CLEaRr, 
late Minister of Boston Chapel of Ease. 
cat" curiosity. The verses have a fine rolling sound, resembling, shall we say, 
¢ Evangeline’ or ‘Iliad.’ Appended to the translations are a number of critical 
notes.” —Scotsman. 
In handsome 8vo0, cloth, price 6s., post-free. 


God in His World: an Interpretation. 
ConTEnTs :—From the Beginning—The Incarnation—The Divine Fellowship. 

“ A remarkable book, full of be cat prem and originality.”—Glasgow Herald, 
“The author i is evidently a profound classical scholar. he articles on ‘ The 

| el and ‘ The Divine Fellowship’ are powerfully written.”’—Christian 


lobe, 
NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
COMPLETE EDITION, in ohms yo crown ee handsomely bound in cloth, 


The Poems “of William Leighton. 


Illustrated by John Leighton, 

** Considering the youth of the author, it may be questioned if a= is a more 
remarkable volume to be found in the entire collection of Scottish poets.”— 
North British Daily Mail, 

“The ‘Leaf of Woodraff’ proved to be in its way a masterpiece. There is 
something in it that recalls Hood, somet that suggests Whittier, and it ao | 
have added a jewel to the crown of either of these poets.” —Literary World, 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound, price 3s. 6d., post-free. 


Songs of Siluria: to which is added 


*‘Fluvius Lacrymarium.” By “M. E.” and ‘J. 8.” With an Historical 
Introduction by Miss SOUTHALL, and Appendix containing some Genealogical 
Data respecting Silurian Families. 
ConTENTS :—By the River-Side. The Vale of Usk. The Marches. The Vale 
of Glamorgan. Gower. The Vale of Neath. Scotia and Oambria. To My 
Country. Fluvius Lacrymarium. Notes and Appendix. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d., post-free. 


Poems. By George Thomas Coster. 


New Edition, Revised, with Additions. 
** We heartily ng en this volume to all lovers of simple, tender, gracious 
poetry.”—Literary 
** Simple and eatewel, and often forceful, with a sweet, delicious fragrance as 
from fields and hedgerows, and bracing at times as the keen mountain air and 
pleasant sea breezes.” —Freeman. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d., post-free. 


7] J 
The Proving of Gennad: a Mytho- 
logical Romance. By Lanprep LEwIs. 
“ A remarkable poem.”’—Sunday Times, 
‘The minstrel sings the long history of the struggle, the victory, and the 
decision in graceful and flowing verse.’’—Ecclesiastical Gazette. 


In crown 8vo, neatly bound, price 2s. 6d., post-free. 


Lostara: a Poem. By Sophia Lydia 


** Contains many trul: tic ideas, some of which are expressed with con- 
siderable verbal skill. Tytiss Walters should do good work in the future,”— 


Sunday Times, 
In tasteful demy 16mo, cloth, price 2s., post-free. 


Sorrows of Anglo-Indian Life. By a 


Surrerer. With 8 Wood-Engraving:. 

Mee uae vr life has sorrows of its own, or the sorrows of home-lang 
intensified. And the writer has, no doubt, found consolation in recording im 
verse the vicissitudes of his life. This little volume may enable others to 
retrace a similar story.”—Evangelical Magazine. 


London: ELLIOT STOUK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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WORKS BY THE 
Right Rev. W. WALSHAM HOW, D.D., 


BISHOP OF WAKEFIELD. 
PASTOR. in PAROCHIA. With _ the 


Appendix. Fceap 8vo, cloth boards, red edges, 3s. 6d.; leather limp, 5s.; calf 
limp antique, 10s. 6d. Also morocco plain, and best flexible morocco, 


under gold edges, 12s. 6d. [15th Edition, 
PASTORAL WORK. Feap. 8vo, cloth 

boards, 2s, 6d. [8rd Edition. 
PLAIN WORDS. First Series. Sixty 


a) Sermons for the Poor and for Family Reading. Feap. or — turned 


ition. 
PLAIN WORDS. Second Series. Short 


Sermons for the Sundays and Chief Holy Days of the Christian ron Feap. 
8vo, cloth, turned in, 2s. [80th Edition. 


PLAIN WORDS. Third Series. Forty 


Meditations with a View to the Deepening of the Spiritual Life. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth limp, 2s, [17 


‘th Edition. 
PLAIN WORDS. Fourth Series. Forty 


Readings for Those who desire to Pray Better. Fceap. 8vo, cloth limp, turned 
in, 2s. [7th Edition. 


PLAIN WORDS toCHILDREN. Fcap. 8vo, 


eloth limp, turned in, 2s. ; crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s, 6d. 
[8rd Edition. 


POEMS. Complete Edition. Feap. 8vo, 


cloth boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d.; without the Hymns, 3s.; tree calf, or calf 
half extra, 7s. 6d. 


TWENTY-FOUR PRACTICAL SERMONS. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, turned in, 2s.; cloth boards, red ed, 
; yitee ee Th Rdition. 


WORDS of GOOD CHEER. Fcap. 8vo, 


cloth limp, 1s, 6d. ; small crown 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, 2s, 6d. 


SCRIPTURE READINGS. Selected 


Passages for Reading to ay Pek, The Appendix to “ Pastor in Parochia.”’ 
Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6 


SEVEN LENTEN SERMONS on PSALM LI. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth limp, turned in, 1s. [18th Edition, 


DAILY FAMILY PRAYER. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s, 6d. [17th Edition, Revised, with Additions. 


A Sixpenny Edition, in ba type, cloth boards, is now ready. This 
= oar will be found most suitable for parochial distribution, and is the cheapest 
book of Family Prayers yet published. 


NOTES on the CHURCH SERVICE. Fcap. 


8vo, cloth, 9d, 


The BALLAD of the CHORISTER BOY. 


Illustrated by H. J. A. Miles. With Floral Decorations by E. C. Gardner. 
Small 4to, illustrated cover, delicately bound with silk ribbon, gilt edges, 1s, 6d. 


‘*WAS LOST and IS FOUND.” A Tale 


of the London Mission, 1874. With Outline Illustrations by H. J. A. Miles. 
Square 16mo, cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, ls. 6d, 


Te A really spirited religious ballad, artistically yet gracefully illustrated.”— 
‘imes, 


The BOY HERO. A Story founded on 


Fact. Illustrated by H. J. A. — Oblong, paper boards, 1s, 6d. ; fancy 
cloth, bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s, 


** A pathetic story, founded on hn of a boy of six......The incident occurred 
not long ago at Bristol.”—Spectator. 
© The illustrations are very weil drawn,’’—Saturday Review, 


BOOKLETS AND TRACTS. 
HOLY COMMUNION. For those who Need 


Encouragement. 6d, per Packet of Twenty. [185th Thousand. 


A SERVICE for the ADMISSION of a 


CHORISTER. In red and black, 2d. 


SUGGESTIONS for OBSERVING the DAY 


of INTERCESSION for FOREIGN MISSIONS. 1d.; 6s. per 100. 
(10th ‘Thousand. 


Two ADDRESSES on HOLY MARRIAGE. 
VESTRY PRAYERS with a CHOIR. On 


Oard, in red and black, 1d, 
BY THE REV. EVAN DANIEL, M.A.,, HON. CANON OF ROCHESTER. 


The DAILY OFFICES and LITANY. Being 


an Introduction to the Stud: y of the in er -Book. Speciall: ath for the 
a of National Schools and Sunday-Schools. Feap. 8yo, ards, 


ifh Thousand. 
The PRAYER-BOOK: its History: Lan- 


guage, and Contents. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s. [14th Edition. 

** So large, wide, and speedy a circulation is proof at once of the interest which 
the subject at notes on the Pr of the high merit of this treatise on it......The 
* glossarial notes’ on the Prayer-Book version of the Psalms area peculiar and 
valual A ingredient in this serviceable volame;.so also are the condensed but 
pregnant remarks upon the ‘ Propria.’ for each of the Sundays and festivals, 
which will often furnish most valuable hints and references for the Sunday: 

school teacher and the preacher.”—Guardian (Second Notice). 





WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 
PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, 


—————— 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS, 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
LE duty, | " 


Tue AcTtoR-ManaGeR. By H. A. Jones.—H. Beerbohm Tree. 

Russian PRISONS: THE ity. By E. B. Laum, 

THE SALON JULIAN, 

THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Edmund Gosse. 

STaNLEY’s EXPEDITION AND ITS Resutts. By J. Scott Keltie. 

Tue FRENCH WORKMEN OF 1390 anp 1890. By + og Darmesteter, 

Amona THE ENGANEAN Hints. By J. A. Symonds. 

ENGLAND AND GERMANY IN Arnica. By BE. W. Beckett, M.P., Captain Lovett 
Cameron, and H. H. Johnston. 


KE. E. OLIVER. 
ACROSS the BORDER; or, Pathan and 


Biloch, By E, E, Oxtver, Under- Secretary to the Public Works Depart. 
ment, Punjaub. With numerous Illustrations by J. L. Fipliog, OLE, 
Demy 8v0, [In a few days, 


CHARLES DICKENS and WILKIE COLLINS. 
The LAZY TOUR of TWO IDLE APPREN. 


TICES; NO THOROUGHFARE; The PERILS of CERTAIN ENGLISH 
PRISONERS. By Cartes Dickens and WiLk1z CoLuins. With Illustra. 
tions, crown 8vo, 5s, Now ready, 


*," These Stories originally appeared in Houschold Words, and are now reprinted 
in complete form for the first time. 


J. A. SYMONDS. 
ESSAYS, SPECULATIVE and SUGGES. 


TIVE. By Jonn AppineTon Symonps. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 183. [This day. 





Dr. WM. JUNKER. 
TRAVELS in AFRICA. By Dr. Wu. Junxer. 


With 38 Fnull-Page Plates and 125 Illustrations in the Text. Trans- 
lated from the German by Professor Keane. Demy 8vo, 2ls. [Now ready, 


Rev. H. W. LITTLE. 
H. M. STANLEY: his Life, Works, and 
Explorations. By the Rev. H. W. Litrte. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
W. S. LILLY. 
ON RIGHT and WRONG. By W.S. Litty, 


Author of “A Century of Revolution.”” Demy 8vo, 12s. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


RUSSIA’S 


RAILWAY ADVANCE INTO 
CENTRAL ASIA. 


Notes of a Journey from St. Petersburg to 
Samarkand. 
By GEORGE DOBSON, 


Author of the Letters in the Times on 
“The Central Asian Railway.” 


W. H. ALLEN and CO., 13 Waterloo Place, S.W.; 
AND AT CALCUTTA. 





Just published, *¢ There is not a dull line in it.”’—Word and Work. 


“WHAT CHEER O!” 
Or, the Story of the Mission to Deep-Sea Fishermen. 
By ALEXANDER GORDON. 
Beautifully Illustrated by wegen gt age W. S. Stacey, C. J. Staniland, 


JAMES NISBET and CO., 21 ay oe: Street, W. ay 
d fi the Offi f the Mi ssion, 181 Queen Vivtoria Street, 
May be obtained from asin’; 0! be ame, i. ie 





1890 SECOND EDITION, price 12s. 6d., cloth. 
SUMMARY OF THE CONSTITUTION AND 
PROCEDURE OF FOREIGN PARLIAMENTS. 
Compiled by REGINALD DICKINSON, Barrister-at-Law, 
One of the Committee Clerks of the House of Commons. 


: VACHER and SONS, 29 Parliament Street, 8.W.; and 





London 
SIMPKIN, "MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, and CO,, Limited. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ANGLO-GERMAN AGREEMENT. 


HELIGOLAND, and the ISLANDS of the 


NORTH SEA. By W1LL1aAmM GEORGE BLACK. Crown 8vo, 4s, 

«The most compendious and complete account of the little island ever written.” 
—Daily News. 

ca sey leasant little volume......It is satisfactory to find that the inhabitants 
are perfectly contented with Eyglish rule, and have an intense dislike to the 
idea of possible German interference.” — Guardian, , . oe 

‘*A capital description both of Heligoland and of the neighbouring Frisian 
Islands in all their various aspects, political, social, and legendary.’—Pall Mall 


tte. ame — P 
OeeThis readable little book may well induce Englishmen to visit a district which 
is really the cradle of their race.”—John Bull, 


NEW NOVEL by DOROTHEA GERARD. 
This day is published. 


RECHA. By Dorothea Gerard, Joint- 


Author of “ Reata,”” “Beggar my Neighbour,” “ Waters of Hercules ;” 
Author of ‘* Lady Baby,’ “ Orthodox,” &. Crown 8vo, 63. 


OUR HOME in AVEYRON. With Studies 


of Peasant Life and Customs in Aveyron and the Lot. By G. CHRISTOPHER 
Davies and Mrs. BROUGHALL. 8vo, with numerous Full-Page Illustrations, 15s, 
* The adventures of ovr authors are pleasantly and unpretendingly described, 
and they convey a very kindly impression of the villages and country people in 
that romantic Bene. Say Neus. : 
“A book delightful to read and pleasant to look at......The illustrations add 
much to the charms of a charming book.”—Scotsman, 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, and Decoys of East Anglia. By G. CHRISTOPHER 
Davies, Author of ‘‘ The ‘Swan’ and her Crew.” Newand Cheaper Edition, 
Illustrated with 7 Full-Page Plates, erown 8vo, 6s. 

“A charming description of the inland seas of Norfolk and their inhabitants, 
human and other......The author describes his yachting adventures with such 
piquancy and rerve, that we find ourselves mentally resolving to devote our next 
autumn holidays to sailing the Broads instead of climbing the Alps.’’— West- 
minster Review. 

**A book which will please all lovers of singular scenery, all boating men, all 
naturalists, all who look on Nature with a poetic eye,”—Academy. 





FIFTH EDITION, REVISED. 


LAWN-TENNIS as a GAME of SKILL. 


With Latest Revised Laws as Played by the Best Clubs. By Captain 8. C. F. 
PeILF, B.S.C. Price 1s. 6d, 
“ This is the best book we have seen on lawn-tennis.”—Graphic. 
‘The advice which the author gives is of a sound and practical description...... 
The chapter for ladies is amusingly and pleasantly written,’’—Morning Post, 








BOOKS FOR COUNTRY READING. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. 





Adam Bede ... sh. ee <P .. 88. 6d. 
The Mill on the Floss ine - ... 38, 6d. 
Felix Holt, the Radical... wae .. 38s. 6d. 
Scenes of Clerical Life Bf bé afer 

Silas Marner ... dee it Hi .. 2s. 6d. 
Romola ... ie ae oe = cs ee Gee. 
Daniel Deronda a ms pe <> . Ot Oe 
Middlemarch ... me Be “a soe COR. 


The MAID of SKER. By R. D. Buackmore. 6s. 
SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawrorp. 6s. 

The REVOLT of MAN. By Watrer Besant. 3s. 6d. 
ALTIORA PETO. By Laurence OnipHant. 2s. 6d. 
PICCADILLY. By the Same. 2s. 6d. 

REATA. By E. D. Grrarp. 6s. 

BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR. By the Same. 6s. 

The WATERS of HERCULES. By the Same. 6s. 
LADY BABY. By Dorornea Gerarp. 6s. 
ASTIFF-NECKED GENERATION. By L. B. Waurorp. 6s. 
DOUBLES and QUITS. By L. W.M. Locknarr. 6s. 
MY TRIVIAL LIFE and MISFORTUNE. 6s. 

POOR NELLIE. 6s. 

FAIR to SEE. By L. W. M. Locxuarr. 6s 

DR. HERMIONE. By the Author of “ Lady Bluebeard,” 


MINE is THINE. By L. W. M. Lockuarr. 6s. 

DODO and I. By Captain A. Haccarp, D.S.O. 6s. 
DELICIA. By the Author of “Miss Molly.” 2s. 6d. 
MASTER of HIS FATE, By J. MacLaren Copsay. 3s. 6d. 
TALES from ‘BLACKWOOD.’ In Parts, each Is. 


TRAVEL, ADVE ‘“ ° 
WOOD'S MAGAZINE OF ~Mnend La ag — “a 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


By the Very Rev. the DEAN of LLANDAFF. 


Thé EPISTLE to the HEBREWS. With 


Notes by C. J. VauaHan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, Master of the Temple. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
*,* A Companion Volume to that, on the Epistle to the Romans, of which the 
Seventh Edition has lately been published. 


By the Rev. HERBERT JAMES, M.A. 


The COUNTRY CLERGYMAN and HIS 


WORK : Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, delivered in the Divinity School, - 
Cambridge, May Term, 1889. By the Rev. Herspert James, M.A., tor of 
Great and Little Livermere, Suffulk, late Felluw of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Crown 8vo, 6:. 


By the Rev. CHARLES WILLIAM STUBBS, M.A. 


FOR CHRIST and CITY: Liverpool 


Sermons and Addresses, By Onartes Witttam Stuses, M.A., Rector of 
Wavertree, Liverpool, Author of “ Village Politics,” &. Orown 8yvo, 63. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S SERMONS. 


Monthly, Crown 8vo, 33. 6d. each. Uniform with the 33. 6d. Edition of 
Charles Kingsley’s Novels and Miscellaneous Writings. Vols. I. and II, ready, 
VILLAGE, TOWN, and COUNTRY SERMONS, 
The WATER of LIFE, and other Sermons. 


The GOLDEN BOUGH: a Study in Com- 


parative Religion. By J. G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow of Triaity College, Cam- 
bridge. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

The Academy says:—‘* His reading is exceptionally wide, comprising not only 
the standard authorities, ancient and modern, bat including numerous and 
obscure monographs on the local folk-lore of all countries, And he is not 
merely erudite, but able and ingenious ; so that his book, which is presented as a 
first instalment of a much larger work on primitive religion, cannot fail to place 
its author in the front rank of living mythologists...... It may be frankly acknow- 
ledged that we are indebted to him for an important work, which calls attention 
to an aspect of primitive religion hitherto unduly neglected.” 


Mr. MONTAGU WILLIAMS’S REWINISCENCES.—POPULAR EDITION. 


LEAVES of a LIFE: being the Re- 


miniscences of Montagu Williams, Q.C. Fifth Thousand, Crown 8vo, paper 
covers, 2s. 6d,; cloth, with Portrait, 3s. 6d. [Neat week. 


An INDEX to Sir GEORGE GROVE’S “ DICTIONARY of MUSIC.” 


A DICTIONARY of MUSIC: an Index and 


Catalogue of Articles contributed by each Writer to Sir George Grove’s 
“Dictionary of Music.” By Mrs. Epmunp WopEHousE, 8vo, 7s, 6d 


THIRD EDITION, REVISED, REARRANGED, and ENLARGED. 


The NATIONAL GALLERY, a POPULAR 


HANDBOOK to, Including, by Le goog permission, Notes collected from the 
Works of Mr. Ruskin. Compiled by Epwarp T. Cook. With Preface by 
Joun Rusxry, LL.D., D.C.L. Third Edition, Revised; Rearranged, and En- 
larged, Crown 8vo, 14s, 


ENGLISH MEN of ACTION. New Volumes. 


With Portraits, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. 
CLIVE. By Colonel Sir Charles Wilson. 
HAVELOCK. By Mr. Archibald Forbes. 


FIFTY YEARS of SCIENCE: being the 


Address delivered at York to the British Association, August, 1881. By the 
Right Hon. Sir Joun Lussock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D., Presi- 
dent of the Association, Principal of the London Working Men’s College, 
President of the London Chamber of Commerce, and Vice-Chairman of the 
London County Council, Fifth Edition, Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


SEVENTH SERIES now ready. 


CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. By 


CHARLOTTE M. Yonee, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra Feap. 
8vo, 5s. each, 

Vol. I. From Rollo to Edward II1.—Vol. II. The Wars in France,—Vol. III. 
The Wars of the Roses.—Vol. IV. Reformation Times.—Vol. V. England and 
Spain.—Vol. VI. Forty Years of Stuart Rule (1603-43).—Vol. VII. The Re- 
bellion and Restoration (1642-78). 


MACMILLANS MAGAZINE. 


Price ls. No, 369, for JULY, contains :— 


1, KIRSTEEN, Chaps. 39-42........0000ss00 seamed Died tie By Mrs, OLIPHANT. 

2. EESSING’S ** FAUBT ™ ...050:..000....00008-00088000 saancddle By T. Bartey SAUNDERS. 

3. CHAPTERS from an UNWRITTEN MEMOIR.—1, My Poet, 

4, FARM PUPILS in the COLONIES. 

5. A FORTY-POUND SALMON ..................0c0008 see By G. W. Harter. 

6. The SMOKE PLAGUE and ITS REMEDY . By Epwarp CARPENTER. 

7. VALENCIA DEL OID. By Stantey J. WeymMan. 

8 A WALTZ of CHOPIN .. By the Author of “ Aut 
Diabolus, ant Nihil,” &c, 


The English Llustrates Magazine 


For JULY, profusely Illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :— 


1.H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, 
DUCHESS of TECK ............- oe er. - De P 
° .R.H. Princess Mary, Ducuess o: 
2, The NEEDLEWORK GUILD...... Teck, and Lady WOLVERTON. 
(i. H1IsTORICAL AND Descriptive H. C, Maxwexu LytTF. 
38. ETON COLLEGE 52. ATHLETICS...... eadintheaiadeaneasies Rev. Sypyer R. JAMES. 
w yee See Hon. ALFRED LYTTELTON 
4, 8. CECILIA L 


5. ADARE MANOR, Belonging to 
the Right Hon, the Earl of 
Dar rater, .TiPi..cceccisccccsscsccocce Lady Exip WrnpHam QUIN. 
6. OVERLAND from INDIA ......... Sir DonaLD MacKENZIE WALLACE, K.C.I.E. 
7. The ART of SILHOUETTING... ANDRew W. TvER. 
8. JULY. A Decorated Page ......... HEYwooD SUMNER. 
9. The GLITTERING PLAIN ; or, 
Tue Lanp oF Livine MEN. 
Chaps, 7-12 .......006 seescceceseeeeeseee WILLIAM MORRIS. 
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RIVINGTON’S LIST. | 








History of England. 
For the Use of Middle Forms of Schools. 
Plans, crown 8vo. 
Part I.—FROM the EARLIEST TIMES to the DEATH of HENRY VII. By 
¥. Yorx Powet, M.A., Senior Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 


Part III.—WILLIAM and MARY to the PRESENT TIME. By T. F. Tour, 
M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Professor of History at Owens 
College, Manchester. 2s. 6d. 


Part IL.—In the press. 


The Harpur Euclid. 
An Edition of Euclid’s Elements revised in accordance with 
the Reports of the Cambridge Board of Mathematical Studies, 
and the Oxford Board of the Faculty of Natural Science. By 
E. M. Lanetey, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master, The 
Modern School, Bedford, and W. S. Puruyies, M.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master at Bedford Grammar School. Small 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Or separately—Books I.-IV., 33. 6d.; Book I., 1s, 6d.; Book IT., 1s,; Books I. 
and IL., 2s.; Books IIf. and IV., 2s. ; Books V., VI., and XL, 1-21, 2s. 


Leger's History of Austro-Hungary. 

rom the Earliest Times to the Year 1889. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Brrxseck Hitt. With a Preface by 
Epwarp A. Freeman, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. With a Map, crown 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


Selections from Valerius Maximus. 
With Notes by W. BR. Inaz, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of 
Hertford College, Oxford; late Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


First German Book. 

With Exercises, Pieces for Translation, Proverbs, Phrases, &c. 
By H. S. Bzresrorp-Wess, Author of “ A Practical German 
Grammar,” “ A Manual of German Composition,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Shakspeare’s Coriolanus. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by H. C. 
Bercuine, M.A., Rector of Yattendon, Berkshire. Forming 
a Volume of the “ Falcon ” Edition of the Plays of Shakspeare. 
Small 8vo, 2s. 


Homeric Grammar. 
For Upper Forms of Schools. By F. E. Toompson, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Sportella; or, Unseen Latin and 
Greek Passages for Higher Forms. Edited by J. 
H. Fowusr, M.A., Assistant Master at the Manchester 
Grammar School. Small 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


The Republic of Plato. Book X. 
Edited, as an Introduction to the Study of Plato’s Philosophy, 
by B. D. Turner, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge; and Assistant Master at Marlborough College. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Dante and his Early Biographers. 
By Epwarp Moors, D.D., Principal of St. Edmund Hall, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Andocides, De Mysteriis and De 
Reditu. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c., by E. C. Mar- 
CHANT, B.A., late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge; Assistant 
Master at St. Paul’s School. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


A Practical German Grammar. 
With Exercises in Continuous Prose. By H. 8. Brrrsrorp- 
Wess, late Assist. Master at Wellington College. Cr. 8vo, 5s. 
Also, sold separately— 
A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR. 4s, 
GERMAN EXERCISES in CONTINUOUS PROSE. 1s. 6d. 


Short History of England. 

From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. For the Use of 
Middle Forms of Schools. By Crriz Ransome, M.A., Merton 
College, Oxford ; Professor of Modern Literature and History, 
Yorkshire College, Victoria University. With Maps and 
Plans. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 2s. each. 

Part I.—To the Death of Elizabeth, A.D. 1603. Part II.—A.D. 1603 to 1887, 


A History of Greece. 
From the Earliest Times to the Ionian Revolt. By EvEtyn 
Assott, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


With Maps and 


A 





The Growth of Democracy. 
Victoria: 1837-1880. Being Period IV. of “A History of 
England.” By the Rev. J. Francx Brieut, D.D, Master of 
University College, Oxford; late Master of the Modern 
School in Marlborough Coll. With Mapsand Plans, cr. 8yo, 63 


Analytical Geometry of the Straight 
Line and Circle. With nutmerous Exercises. For the 
Use of Beginners. By D. Munn, F.R.S.E., Emeritus Matho. 
matical Master, Royal High School, Edinburgh. Cr. 8vo, 4s, 6d, 


First French Writer. 

For the Use of Lower and Middle Forms of Schools. By A 
A. Somervititz, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Be. 


An Introduction to Ancient History. 
Being a Sketch of the History of Egypt, Mesopotamia, Greece 
and Rome. By Lionen W. Lypz, M.A., Classical Exhibitione: 
and Modern History Prize-Essayist of Queen’s College, Oxford 
With Maps, crown 8vo, 3s. ; 


History of Greece. 

From the Earliest Times to the Macedonian Conquest. For 
the Use of Middle Forms of Schools. By C. W. C. Oman 
M.A., F.S.A., Fellow of All Souls College, and Lecturer at 
New College, Oxford. With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 4s. 6d, 


“ We are heartily glad to welcome this short History of Greece, as 

young and unlearned students; for it tells the ilebees ot that ae it AY 
succinct and lively form, and it brings strongly out her great States and her great 
men. It is in fact, if we may so far trust our memory, the best of all school 
histories of Greece that we have read, and it is unquestionably the most readable, 
The opening chapter on the geography of Greece is particularly well done. We 
strenuously recommend this History to the attention of schoolmasters and to the 
large class of readers whom it is customary to call ‘general.’ It combines liveli- 
ness with solidity as they are rarely combined, and it deserves to meet with a 
large and rapid sale.””—Spectator. 


The Simple Sentence in Greek. 
Rules, Vocabularies, and Exercises. By W. J. Harprina, M.A, 
late Scholar of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge; Senior 
Assistant Master at Christ College, Brecon. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


First Exercises in Practical 
Chemistry. By A. D. Haut, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford; Senior Science Master at King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

Greek 


Selection from the 
Tragedians. By the Rev. E. D. Sronz, M.A., King’s 
College, Cambridge; formerly Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Forming a Volume of “Selections from Classical 
Authors.” Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Animal Biology. 
An Elementary Text-Book. By C. Luoyp Moraan, Professor 
of Animal Biology and Geology in University College, Bristol, 
and Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy in the Bristol Medical 
School. With numerous Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Revised, with Glossary and Index of Types, crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


An Elementary Treatise on Heat. 
By H. G. Manan, M.A., F.C.S., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford; late Assistant Master at Eton College. With Illus- 
trations, crown 8vo, 9s. 


Electricity treated Experimentally. 
For the Use of Schools and Students. By Linnazus Cummina, 
M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge; Assistant 
Master in Rugby School. With 242 Illustrations, er. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Aids to Writing Latin Prose. 
Containing 144 Exercises. With an Introduction, comprising 
Preliminary Hints, Directions, Explanatory Matter, &c. By 
G. G. Brapiey, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Edited and 
Arranged by T. L. Papruton, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

A KEY, for the Use of Tutors only, 5s. 


A First Course of Physical Labora- 
tory Practice. Containining 264 Experiments and 169 
Illustrations. By A. M. Worruineton, M.A., Professor of 
Physics at the Royal Naval Engineering College, Devonport. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The Laws of Motion. 


An Elementary Treatise on Dynamics. By W. H. Laverty, 
M.A., late Fellow of Queen’s College, Junior and Senior 
Mathematical Scholar, and Johnson Mathematical Scholar in 
the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil. 
Translated from the Latin by J. W. Macxatt, M.A., Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 
paper, royal 16mo, 5s. 
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